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Art. I. Marsuarr’s Minutes of Agriculture (continued). See 
our Review for January. 

E hinted, in the former part of this Article, that to 

practice agriculture with profit, requires the whole 
attention of the perfon who directs the operations of the farm. 
This, we are fenfible, is an unfafhionable doctrine, but we have 
been long convinced that agriculture, like every other mechanic 
art, requires a nicety in the operations, which nothing but 
practice and diligent application can teach, and an unceafing 
attention to minutia, which nothing can effectually infure but 
that folicitude which arifes from the hopes and fears of the man 
himfelf who is, in all cafes, to be the gainer by fuccefs, and the 
lofer by the failure of any of his operations. We were therefore 
very well pleafed to mect with fo many experimental proofs of 
the juftnefs of our remark, in the volume now before us. The 
following quotations all tend to the elucidation of this very 


* important point; 


SeLF-ATTENDANCE. 

a June 2, 1775. Labourers want looking-after.—Yefterday, I was 
in town;—to.day, at home.—The two plow-teams and the eight 
Weeders did as much work to day before noon, as they did all day 
yeRerday. They were happily fituated for goffiping and fun ;—the 
teams on one fide of a hedge, the weeders on the other.’ 
om 30. Deuce take the Town! The day’s work of a team 
oft! —— 

‘ A team went this morning to harrow at Wood. fide-— The horfes 
Tan away with the harrows, and kicked each other, with the Carter, 
into the ditch. The horfes efcaped unhurt, but the man was lamed 
very much; and, being from home, the horfes ftood kicking their 
heels in the ftable the remainder of the day. : 

_ “ You may talk of your Farmer This and your Farmer That, but 
“ I fay, Farmer SeLF-aTTENDANCE is the beft Farmer in all this 
country,” —— 

‘ Sept. 20, A fine day at Jatt, thank God! Turned the barley, 
and got it into rare order; but lo! when we came to open the ttack,’ 
though covered with two very good cloths—-one fide was almoft rote 
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ten, four or five feet down! We were obliged to carry a load and. 
a-half into the field again to dry and {weeten—it ftunk like a dung. 
hill. —This is a proof of the utility of Barn-room.—Shook the re. 
maining worft to the out-fides, and let the ftack lie open till fun- 
fet to air—then threw in a load to fill it up round. 

‘ A ftronger proof of the neceflity of SELF-ATTENDANCE need not 
ye produced. I fent Thomas White, about eleven o’clock, to unco. 
ver and air this fiack (he has been a ftack-maker thefe twenty years), 
He went up—threw off the cloths—and moved a few pitches from the 
inner part toward the out-fides, and thus left it. About one, being 
that way, I went up the ladder, to fee what condition it was in; 
when, to my furprize, I found it in that above-defcribed. Had it 
not been for SeLF-ATTENDANCE, the ftack muft have been aired in 
the evening (after the firft load had been brought to it, and the 
evening’s work confequently broken) when the fun had loft its 
power; . or, ten times worfe, the dry barley have been laid over the 
layer of Jong dung, and the whole ftack inevitably fpoilt, part rotten, 
the reft muity ;—and what ftill ftrengthens the evidence, he is not 
generally a carelefs fellow.’ 7 

© O&, 20, 1775. ** Can a Farm be managed with the pen?” , 
No,—nor with twenty tongues, without sELF-aTTENDANCE, or @ 
brifker Orderce than Thomas White.—1 am clear, that with five men 
I will do more work than he does with ten.—I gave up the reins to 
him for a few days; but, where fhould we have been by this time, 
if I had not fnatched them out of his hands before barley-harvett ! 

© Perhaps, to manage a large fcattered Farm with any degree of 
propriety, requires an attention and alertnefs which nothing but felf- 
intereft can give.—I confefs, that I had not half the opinion of my 
own management, before I had a glimpfe of his. 

‘ The principal object (in the executive department) is to keep the 
teams and day’s men going ;—to fee that neither of them ftand idle for 
want of orders. And this, if the teams, men, and edd jobs are nu- 
merous, requires a great deal of affiduity and attention. The nearer 
they are kept together, the more eafily they are managed. If dif- 
patch be neceflary, fomebody muft be, or /eém to be in a hurry.— 
Somebody muft fet the example:—Somebody mutt call, or all hands 
will fleep on. | 

‘ A Bultler fhould think of nothing but buftling.—He fhould have 
no concern of his own—no wife and family to alienate his attention— 
his intereft fhould be interwoven with that of his employer—he 
fhiould be active, auftere, and communicative.—Many things occur 
in converfation, which, without it, would remain latent,—One in 
the houfe is worth two at a diftance.—Twenty little wants are feen 
and forgot for want of immediate communication.—He fhould be 
always at home, that the attention of his leifure-hours may be em- 
ployed on his next day’s duty. —One acquainted with the cuftoms of 
the country is preferable to a ftranger.’ 

‘ May 19, 1776. Granaries fhould be under the eye. We have 
not lefs than four or five quarters of grain of different forts out of 
Adfecmb granary, in lefs than two years, 

‘ Perhaps generally,—it is bad management in a Farmer to keep by 
him corn or pulfe of any fort iz grain. Perhaps, let him keep it # 
fraw; or, if ftraw be wanted, fell it at the market-price ; not keep 
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he chance of a rifing market, For he incurs a certain loft 


it up for t 
it up ; and a certain rife, if it can poflrbly be come at by 


of measure 


Carters. . P ° 
“To quarrel with them about it is idle; for, in this refpe& they 


are thieves to a man, and glory in their thievery ; and the only way 
to keep them honeft is, to treat them in charatter, One lock is 
fcarcely a fufficient fecurity: to leave fcatcered parcels here-and- 
there is throwing before them temptations too powerful to be with- 


ftood. 
‘ Notwithftanding I keep a regular account of every bufhel of 


“every fpecies of grain made up, and of every bufhel fairly vended 3 


and although I take a great deal of pains to prevent pilfering, and 
pretend to make a very ferious affair of it whenever it is found-out; 
et I never can make the two accounts tally. What, then, mutft be 
the fate of thofe who do not keep a minute account, neither of the 
ield nor of the vent, and whofe fervants are aware of this neglect? 
who know, that if they are not caught in the fact, they are clear 





‘ April 25, 1777. My vow to Ceres is performed! It is three 


*years to-day fince I firft flept in this houfe, and three years and 


a-day fince I flept laft in London: nor have I dined in town thrice, 
nor feen it ten times during the laft two years; though within an 


hour’s ride of it. 
‘ My /ole employment, and almoft my fole amusemeENT, has been 


FARMING. Day-foreday, 1 have been a FARMER upwards of 2 
thoufand days; on which my /o/e attendance and attention have been 
duly paid to FarmMiING: therefore, if I know nothing of FarmMinc,— 
Tam a blockhead *.’ 

We entirely agree with our Author in thinking that no man 
can be a farmer without /e/f application. It is perhaps more 
doubtful whether attendance and attention will make any man 
a (good) farmer; at leaft, in a fhort time. A thoufand days: 
attendance and attention have, no doubt, taught our enter- 
prifing farmer fome knowledge; but much, very much, is ftill 
wanting to complete that knowledge. We are even doubtful 
if he is yet advanced fo far as to have had a glimpfe of the 
innumerable objects which he does sot know, and thus obtain- 
ing a feeling impreffion of the /itt/e that he actually does know. 
If he perfeveres, like Socrates, he will at length attain to that 
point; but like him too, he will perceive, that he is then only 
at the threfhold of the houfe of wifdom. In agriculture, as in 
every other purfuit of knowledge, the poet’s advice is truly 
applicable : | 

‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing: 

‘* Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian f{pring. 

*€ For fhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

“* But drinking largely fobers us again.” Pope, 
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pa Is an explanation wanted? ATTENDANCE and ATTENTION will 

ake any Mana Farmer: No Man can be a Farmer wi:hout sere 
APPLICATION, 
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Unfortunately, men are feldom fo defirous of difplaying their 
wifdom to the world, as when they are in the ftate of intoxica- 
tion. Nor are any perfons fo wafpifh at being warned when 
they are running their heads againft a poft, as thefe intoxicated 
gentry are ;—as we poor Reviewers often experience,—to our 
great mortification, no doubt. 

Few employments are fubjected to a greater variety of difap- 
pointments than farming; and thefe often cut fo very deep in 
point of expence, that it conftitutes a principal part of the cha- 
racter of one who hopes fuccefsfully to practife agriculture, to 
forefee evils at a diftance, to guard againft them by every pof- 
fible precaution, and to improve thefe difafters to the beft ad- 
vantage when they cannot be avoided. This is perhaps the 
moft painful department of the practice of agriculture ; a depart. 
ment which never can be properly filled, but by one whofe 
bread in fome meafure depends on his fuccefs. ‘To fuch a one, 
how painful muft it be to fee the Jabours of a whole feafon 
ruined by the inclemency of the weather.—How many aétive 
days, and perhaps fleeplefs nights, muft: he experience, in try- 
ing to guard againft it! Yet neither adtivity nor attention,. 
though often fuccefsful, can at all times prove effectual : and he 
muft with patience fubmit to the will of Heaven. Juftly then, 
does our Author complain of thofe, who with a view to induce 
the unexperienced to enter upon this profeffion, induftrioufly 
keep this object out of fight. Not fo with our Author. Like 
an honeft man he brings it full into view, and fairly ftates the 
hazard of farming, as an object demanding the moft ferious at- 
tention of every man concerned in that employment. We 
felect a few of the numerous obfervations on this head, which 
occur in Mr. Marfhall’s performance : 

HazarpD oF FaRMING. 

‘ Aug. 17, 1775. Thetares being all eaten, turned the oxen’ ° 
into the clover after grafs, of Ley-lands, lait hurfday—a week 
ago ;—but, to prevent their J/owing, let them firft fill themfelves on 


the meadow. after-grafs of River- Mead ;—and for the firft day or two, 
T attended them myfelf; keeping them ftirring. 

* While thefe precautions were taken, all was well; but latt night, 
the Carters in a hurry to get to Croydon, to fee their brother-black- 
guards, the Felons from New Gaol, carelefsly (Careleffnefs! thou 
{pawn of Ignorance! thou haggard pandar of Iil-luck!) turned them 
hungry from the plow immediately into the clover.—This morning 
Bran lies dead. 

‘ It feems a little ftrange, that a field of only fix acres, after 
having been eaten down, near a week, with from four to eight oxen, 
and fome days with four or five horfes, fhould now have this effet 
Nothing but turning them in hungry can account for it. 

‘ In future,—on the flighteit {ufpicion of blowing, feed them well 
with hay or verdage, before they go out of the ttable; and never 


fuffer clover, whether red or white, to get too high, before they be 
turned to it,’ | 
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‘:O8&. 1, 1775 About three weeks ago, Farmer S—— fent in 
oz sheep to eat off the turnips for wheat—~to run in the ftubble, &c. 
at 2d. a-head a-week ; with a fhepherd to attend them, 

‘ Perhaps this, though a low price, is more profitable management 
than baying-in lean ftock, and felling it out again, when the after- 
grafs and ttubbles are fed off. ‘There is no attendance—no fending 
to market—no rz attends it. Laft night, two pointers, belonging 
to a {porting Inn-keeper, bit feveral of thefe theep.;—two of them 
were torn very much, and were obliged to be butchered. Thefe 
dogs, it is true, were traced home, and fatisfaction demanded; but 
Farmer M had three ewes worried the night before, without 
being able to recover any damages.’ 

‘ Oct. 10. Although my heart is more at eafe to-night, than it 
has been fince the Jate rainy weather fet-in—yet I cannot jupprefs my 
aftonifhment, that not one Writer on Agriculture has touched on the 
hazard of Farming. They fuppofe the crop in the barn before it is 
cut—and Calculate the quantity of produce, according to the ftate of 
the foil; without taking in the idea of the uncertainty of weather. 

‘ But how ignorant! Our barley this year, including los of fodder 
and ex:ra labour, is at leaft 25 per cent. worfe for the weather at 
harveit, and 20 per cent. more for the drought after feed-time. One 
neighbouring Farmer turned his hogs to his barley, and another’s 
was fcarcely wor:h carrying home. 1 had fome fecond cut of clover 
offered me ;—I calculated the hazard of a late crop, and would not 
give the price demanded.—It was fold, cut and cocked; but rotted 
in the field, and was left as a drefling for afuture crop. Yet a Y—g 
ora V—o would have laid it, rain, fnow, or fun-fhine, at 30s. or 
40S. an acre, 

*‘ Infurers have .averages—Merchants bad -debts—and Farmers 
bad weather.’ 

‘Dec. 4. Terrible luck! The coupled hogs have gone on re- 
markably well all ftubble-time.—They were ufually turned into a 
field in the morning, and fetched home in the evening, without any 
other attendance. Since the itubbles have been done, they have run 
afier the acorns.—I was apprehenfive of an accident; and they hav- 
ing broke intoMr. R 's fields, 1 ordered them to be kept in 
the yard, and fed with cabbages which are fpoiling. 

* But there is no dependance on fervants; they were let out, no fure 
ther care taken of them, and two of the beit found hung ® in their 
couples this morning.—At the high rate which lean hops now fell at, 
they are worth at Jeaft four guineas. 

‘ What is to be done? I propofe putting up five or fix to fatten, 
and felling off the remaining fhoots as faft as 1 can, But what is to 
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* Hanged is more folemn—and we with to fee that adopted in all 
cafes when it denotes ftrangling. Hung, ufed in this fenle, is a fore 
of modifh modern phrafe, which occations a needlefs ambiguity.— 
We would naturally fay, that a mao bug by a branch, meanin 
that he voluntarily laid hold of it, or was accidentally caught by 
t. Although we fay he was based on a tree—meaning he was 
Ciangled by being fuipended a it by the acck, 
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be done next year? Either rear none, or as many as will repay a 
bay’s attendance? Let me calculate—a boy at 5s. a week is 13 | 
Fifty hogs atss. is 1z]. tos, Sothat an otherwife clear profit of 
5 8. ahead on fifty-two hogs will goto pay the boy. We have not 
room in the yard for above fifty flore-pigs; and five fhillings a-head 
will cut deep in the profit. 

* Perhaps, in future,—keep two or three open fows ;—-breed al] 
the year:—at. three months old couple them, and let them run on 
the common, or in fome other hog-pafture till they be worth 20s, 
a-head.—As they reach this value, uncouple them.—As foon as ten 
are at large, hire a boy to attend them ;—give them the ftubbles, 
acorns, &c.—Sell fuch as are faleable in autumn,—keep the young 
pigs over the year, and breed on. 

* As to the couples, I am clear that they rather forward than hin. 
der the growth of the fhoots. They feem to contend and drag each 
other about, o2 the road; but while they feed, they are quite amicable, 
This obftinacy, off their feed, prevents their wandering, and pre- 
ferves them in condition.—No ‘hogs can took better, nor can have 
been reared at lefs expence than mine this year, and I am by'no 
means fick of couples: 1] oniy blame mylelf for letting hogs of fo 
such value run through the woods and hedges with fo little looking. 
after, And tor this | cannot olame myfelt, but the fervant; and who 
can guard againft the careleffness of fervants ? 

‘ | am not quite fatisfied with the preceding procefs.—Perbaps, in 

uture, make rearing, not fattening, the object of the hog procefs, at 

Jeaft while lean hogs hold their preient prices. Keep three or four 
breeding fows ;—rear all their pigs, winter and fummer; treat them 
as an objeé? ;—give them all the milk that can poflibly be {pared ;— 
give them the damaged and tail barley, peafe and beans, Buy pol- 
lard, linfeed and graves, damaged fugar and molaffes. On wath, 
and the Common, keep them ti!l harvett ;—give them the run of the 
itubblés,—plump them up with potatoes and acorns (if any),—and 
fend them to market, 

* Keep them coupled, without conftant attendance, till the acorns 
begin to fall: Be careful to fee them at home and well-littered every 
night, and mind as they grow, that the couples be eafed, 

* Fifteen fhoots, at 15s. a-piece, is not equal toa boy at 55. 4 
week. Qur lofs by couples, even this year, does not nearly amount 
to half a boy’s conftant attendance; befides, perhaps, there is an 
advantage to the hogs by coupling. 

‘ It is not certain how the two laft were hung; their fellows had 
dragged them from the place where it happened; but they were 
found near each ether, and | am of opinion that they were both 
hung in the fame place, between two hurdles... A more ingenious 
trap could hardly be contrived to hang coupled hogs in. The, 
hurdles over-lapt each other about the length of the couples, and 
were faflened as ufual at the top,--but not at the bottom. This was 
their mace into an oaken wood. Perhaps, the mafter-hog forced his 
way between the hurdles; the other, initead of following (indeed 1% 
was impoflible he could), got his head on the outfide, and being 
unable to draw back his fellow, was of courfe ftrangled. The fur- 


vivor, tired with. pulling, retreated, and dragged: about the a 
. | cealed. 
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ceafed.—Or, perhaps, the foremoft doubled himfelf, and got through, 
and, by ftruggling, got his head on the outfide of the other hyrdle ; 
thus it became a matter of life and death, and the weakeit of courfe 
fell :—This gave the other an opportunity of extricating himfelf, and 
dragging about his dead partner. They were both found within ten 
yards of thefe hurdles. Let this be a leffon, in future, to deware 
of burdle places. If hurdles are found neceflary, mind that they be 
faftened at both top and bottom. 


¢ Within fifteen months we have loft he te he 
A cow, worth - - - 8 0 oO 
A horfe, worth - - - 19 0 Oo 
An ox, worth - ~ - - 9 0 oO 
Four hogs, worth - - - 5 10 0 

Le. 3210 o 


Befides loffes by the weather, and fifty other leffer cafualties. All 
farmers mult have fome;—yet it feems unfathionable to talk of the 
bazard of Farming, or make ufe of the word /o/s in calculations on 
agriculture. 

‘ Dec. 4, 1775. Laft week Folly, one of the team, was taken 
with a violent fcouring. The Farrier has drenched and bled him, 
but he does not recover, 

‘ This is the 6th cafualty of working-cattle within nine months. 





An ox ftrained - - died. 
An ox lamed - ° laid by a month. 
An ox blowed - - died. 
A bull furfeited - - laid-by a fortnight. 
A bull had the red water - - three weeks. 
An ox fcours - - - dubious. 
In the fame fpace of time we have had 
A horfe tined - - - died, 
Ahorfetined - - . Jaid-by a month. 
A horfe lamed in the hip . ufclefs (came round.) 
A horfe - - : went blind. 
An old horfe - - died of age, 


Within fifteen months, 

* A-cow died of the red water. 

‘ Acow now fcours—her life doubtful. 

‘ Two large hogs hung, through mere cafualty. 

‘ Thirty acres of barley, thirty per cent. worfe for the weather, 
&e. &e. &e. &c. &ee. &e. 

‘, What a collection of haggard evidences of the hazard of farming ! 

* But furely they can never be the ordinary cafualties of agricul- 
ture; they muft proceed from extraordinarily bad luck, or from bad 
management, 

* Let me endeavour to trace back their caufes; and, if poflible, 
raife Lessons ON FUTURE MANAGEMEDT. 

‘The firained ox.—This was done in Norwood-fields,x—The 
two ox teams were bunting a fallow.—I remember I went up to them 
in the middle of the day.—lt was yery hot.—This ox Jolled the 
tongue a good deal;—he was in the weaker team. I ordered the 
plowman to go gently, and to bring home his plow at night; —_ 
4 aw 
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faw that it was too ftrong work for them. He brought home his 
plow, with the ox in the condition mentioned the soth of Novey. 
BER: but whether he obeyed me in the other inftance or not, J am 
doubtful ; I rather think the ox was purpofely over-drove; for oxen 
a then quite * a mew fick.’—But this is prefumptive evidence 
only. ' 
* What is to be arnt from this ? 
* A young, flender ox, notin exercife, may be worked too hard, 
in a clofe field, on a hot day. 
© A fulky cruel fervant is dangerous. 
on an ox in collar can exert his ftrength more than in 
oke, 
, ‘ The lame ox. This was caufed by a piece of flint getting between 
his claws, and infinuating itfelf into his foot. 
‘ Perhaps, iz future,—pick their feet every night. 
© The inflated ox, (See the Minute of the 17th of Aucust,) 
This was evidently the care/efne/s of the carter. 
‘ Memorandum, A THINKING SERVANT is very valuable; but 
rarely to be met.with. 
‘ The furfeited bull. This probably was caufed by over-heating 
him the firft day he was harnefled. 
* In future —Ufe them gently, and break them in by degrees, 
* The bull in the red water. He was taken in time, and eafily 
cured. : 
© She ox which feours. I am totally ata lofs for the caufe.—His 
food of late has been very good clover-and-rye-grafs hay. He has 
not worked harder than the reft of the team (which look, and are 
very well), for he was always a‘flug. I am apprehenfive that he 
was fold as an ailing.ox: his fkin and coat were never kind ;—and 
I recollect his frequently moaning, while he was in the houfe lat 
{pring ; yet he never refufed his meat, and worked tolerably. 
* Out of the four Glouceiterfhire oxen, two of them are remark- 
ably plain ; and this is the third, 
* In future,—Never trutt to a dealer to buy in oxen, 
© The two borfes tined, The caufe was the carelefne/s of the carter, 
and the vicioufnefs of one of the horfes. 
* Memorandum. Careleffnefs is not eafily guarded againft; but a 
vicious horfe may be fold. 
‘ The lame borfe. ‘This was a wrench in the hip, -by drawing mud 
out of a pond, and the caufe, ten to one—carelefnefs. 
© The horfe which went blind. 'The caufe feemed to be in Nature, 
Every means was taken to prevent the bad effect. 
* The horfe which died of age. Upwards of thirty years old. 
© The cow which died of the red water. Being totally unacquainted 
with the nature of the difeafe or the remedy, I left the management 
entirely to the cow leech; through whofe carelefne/s, rather than 
mifmanagement, I believe fhe fuffered. 
* I have never fnce left the care of a fick or Jame brute wholly 
to the Leech or Farrier; for though I have not adminiftered, I have 
attended the adminilftrations ;—and have feen that the patient was 


not neglected, 
‘74 
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© The cow which feours. I conjecture, that the diforder was 
caufed by the quicknefs of tranfition from the low feed of the Com- 
mon, to the rich fucculent after grafs. | ; 

‘In future,—Raile them from the Common to richer feed by 
degrees. Perhaps, turn them into the afier-grafs, as foon as the 
hay is out of the field, before the bite is got too long. : 

‘ Perhaps, in future,—Never refufe two guineas for a fcouring 

er again. 

MT he Bas aphich were hung. | blame myfelf more in this inftance, 
than in all the reft.—Not for coupling hogs, generally ; but for fuf- 
fering hogs, of their value, to remain in couples in acorn time. 
But | have the pleafure of reflefting, that my motive was good neigh- 
bourhood; for Neighbour gave me to underftand, that they 
were unwelcome guefts in a ficld of his turnips, I therefore kept 
them in couples, though in the yard, to guard againft that care/e/- 
nefs of fervants, which was the immediate caufe of their death. 

* In future, —Be the confequence what it may, clip, mark, and un- 
couple fuch as remain unfold, when the acorns begin to fall. 

‘ The barley. Had the feed been got into the ground three weeks 
or a month fooner, the dry weather would not have hurt it fo much, 
and it might have been carried before the wet fet-in: but would it 
not have been truly ridiculous to have thiffed fo favourable an op- 
portunity of getting the land clean, im expedation of fuch a dry fum- 
mer and wet harvett as may never 4appen again? The foil received a 
tilth equal to a fummer-fallow ; its face now fhews the good effe& ; 
and were the fame circumftances to happen again I fhould moft cer- 
tainly a& in the fame manner, and expe@ a tolerable fummer, and 
tolerable harvett, and, of courfe, get-in my barley in ¢ol/eradble time. 

* This article muft therefore go tothe fide of bad luck, not to 
that of bad management. 

‘ Thus, of fixteen cafualties, feven originated in Nature, (with- 
out any apparent factitious caufe) and nine in pofitive or prefump- 
tive carelefinefs,— Does not this prove, 

THE HAZARD OF FARMING, 
THE NECESSITY OF SELF-ATTENTION, 
AND THE VALUE OF CAREFUL SERVANTS? 
‘Jury 1777, The Reader may be well affured, that it cannot 
be pleafing to expo/e the above difagreeable facts. The Writer, 
however, fhould have blamed himfelf exceedingly, had he con- 
cealedthem. The inferences drawn, he flatters himfelf, may 
ferve as hints to the inexperienced Agriculturift, and the facts 
themfelves be ufeful to the induftrious Farmer ;—by convincing 
the rack-rent Gentlemen of landed property, that there is hazard 


of farming as well as of play, and that il/-luck is not always at 
White's or Newmarket.’ — 








* Jan. 16, 1776. The feouring om. The farrier firft employed 
could not relieve him: I employed another. He told me that he 
Was certain he could ftop it ; but that fcouring cattle are fubjeé to 
relapfes, which generally carried them off precipitately ; and that 


the only method of treatment is to get them in fleth as falt as pof- 
ble, and fell them off, 


‘ He 
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‘ He ordered him a drench every morning (a compound of pow. 
der and dried Jeaves, given in a quart of frefh human urine); ag 
an addition, ! defired that he might have a decoction of oak-bark 

iven him in his water. 

© At rhe fortnight’s end the f{couring flopped ;—he recovered hig 
appetite ;—his hide loofened ;—his eyes brightened ;—and he reco. 
vered his cud :—but he was fo much reduced, that he could not rife 
without affiftanee; and though he eat well—dunged well—anq 
looked well, he remained thus for a fortnight or three weeks, J; 
was fix or eight men’s bufinefs to get him up: he would not help 
himfeif in the leaft, until three or four days ago, when he began to get 
up with little help. But notwithftanding he eat half a trafs of hay 
a-day, he did not thrive; and although I wifhed him dead (he was 
fo low he would have taken more fatting and attendance than he 
would have been worth, when fat;—befides the rifk of a relapfe) 

et I was unwilling to give him up. 

‘ Early this morning he awoke me with lamentable groans,—I 
rung up the fervants:—they came, and told me that he was dying, 
for that he was ‘* {welled ready to burft.”” I bade them ftab him 
behind the ribs: this eafed him for a while; but he foon began to 
{well and moan as bad as ever. I got up, and, feeing him in 
great agony, ordered him to be ftuck. 

‘ I fent for the Farrier, and we have opened him. His heart, 
liver, entrails, and nutriment in each ftate, bear every mark of per. 
fect fanity ; except that his entrails, inftead of rolling out, on his 
being opened, were tied faft to the coats of the vertebrz, and were 
obliged to be feparated from them by a knife—a flefh-like fubftance 
had formed ;—and except that his maw was remarkably full of ali- 
ment, and was pierced by the knife with which he was ftabbed. 

* Perhaps, the adhefion of the vifcera accounts for his weaknefs, 
and for his diforder. Perhaps, the feveral members of the abdomen 
were rendered unable to perform their refpetive fun&tions properly, 
without the aid of medicine. The Butcher obferved, that this isa 
common cafe, when an ox has been ftrained, or has received a 
wrench ia the back, This too brings on.a fcouring; it therefore 
feems very clear, that a ftrain, or wrench, was the firft caufe of his 
diforder ; and, from various circumftances, I am of opinion, it is of 
long ftanding, and brought to the crifis by time and hard-working. 

* But how is the fufflation, which was obvioufly the immediate 
caufe of his death, to be accounted for? His meat was clover-and- 
rycegrafs hay ;—his drink, water, with a fmall quantity of the de- 
cottion of oak-bark, to prevent a relapfe. But it was old hay which 
had been cut very full of fap, and got well into a large ftack; f 
that it was dry, and rich to a high degree; and he eat it very gret- 
dily-as be lay.’ ' 

We are forry we cannot follow our Author in his inveftiga 
tion of the canfe of this diforder. ' 

‘ Lat year, N. 4..was fummer-tares, on an old clover-ley dung: 
ed. When in bloom, they were a beautiful crop, worth for wr 
dage 41. ors 1. am acre. They podded well; but the dry weather 


perbaps, prevented many of them from filling. —The wet Lay 
€ e 
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fet-in jut as they were ready to be cut:—the heavy rains beat them 
Gat to the ground, and the weeds {oon became predominant :—they 
were obliged to be reaped during the rainy weather, and repeatedly 
turned to keep iliem from rotting on the ground.—The reaping and 
turning did nox coft lefs than 10 s, an acre; befides thedding nine- 
tenths of che few which matured. 

¢ Lelt w ek they were thrathed, and lo! the shree acres produced 
gleven bufkels ! 

‘ Is not this another pofitive evidence of the Hazard of Farming ? 
—A crop dunged-for, aod which, with an ordinary feafon, would 
have yielded ‘rom 41. to 61. an acre, is but barely able to difcharge 
the expence of reaping and thralhing. 

JUNE 23, 1777. 

‘ The fpring feed-time was moift, but not remarkably wet; the 
clouds referved their bounty for May and June.—The middle of May 
was very wet, and fo is the middle of June.—The laft ten days have 
been (except one) uniformly rainy.—Laft night it poured for eight 
or nine hours: perhaps, never fo much rain fell in fo little time.— 
The wheats which are good are beaten into the ground ;—the grafs 
which was cut, fwims in every furrow;—and the fallows are ready 
to flow cut of the fields. —Low-land paltures are overflowed, and the 
ftock obliged to be taken into the houfe to prevent their poaching.— 
Work is now at a ftand ; we cannct make hay, nor even “0 
The teams cannot plow, nor can they carry out dung, even when it 
is fair, with any propriety. The ground was never fo wet fince 
Noah’s flood. The fprings and rivers only may rejoice.—The poor 
are ftarving for want of work. 

‘ Wheat, which a fortnight ago was worth ten pounds an acre, 
will not, except the weather at harveft prove favourable indeed, be 
worth harveiting ; and clover, which was zearly made when the rains 
fet-in, wil! be reduced in its value more than half, if not totally 
{poiled ; for there are not as yet any figns of fair weather: the wind 
changes to every quarter, but the weather is invariably rainy,— 
rainy,—rainy ! 

Many other cafualties occur in thefe Minutes, which, for 
brevity, we-omit. Thefe are fufficient to convince any fen- 
ible man that whoever does not include this clafs of expences 
inhis calculations, commits a moft eflential error. 

We meet with fo many interefting particulars in this volume 
telating to the ceconomy of rural affairs, that we are induced 
to extend this Article to an unufual length. 

In farming, fo many fervants are neceflary, that not only 
the fuccefs but the comfortable enjoyment of life, in a great 
meafure, depends upon them. The man who, in that profef- 
fion, knows not how to manage fervants properly, mutt be ruined, 
and ruined in the moft.comfortlefs way, without enjoying one 
ray of pleafure in going through life: this, therefore, is an 
obje& of the higheft importance, and ought to be ftudied with 
Care; but, unfortunately, it requires fuch an intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart, and the f{prings that ufuaily influence 


the aGtions of men, as falls to the fhare of very few, early in 


life. 
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Jife. From this fource fpring many of thofe diftrefles in which 
young adventurers in agriculture are often fuddenly involveg 
before they are aware of it, and out of which they are never 
able to extricate themfelves. Several hints relative to this fyb. 
jet occur in this work, from which we felect the following : 


MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. 

© Mankind are by Nature undoubtedly equal; but by chance 
they are, at prefent, widely diftin&.—Mafters and Servants are un. 
avoidably neceflary to the prefent ftate of Agriculture.—Subordina- 
tion is effential to good government, whether public or private, 
Anarchy and fubordination are allied, as light and darkne‘s; when 
one increafes, the other decreafes; when one wholly fuccumbs, the 
other wholly predominates. 

‘ if one man hire himfelf—fell himfelf temporarily—to another, 
unconditionally, he is, by the law of right, wholly fubordinate to 
his equitable commands: if conditionally, the conditions are of 
courfe reciprocally binding. 

* The Mafter who is bound to fatisfy the cravings of his Servant 
with wholefome food, is equally bound to feed his mind with whole. 
fome morals. He has two motives to it; his own fatisfaéction tem- 
porarily, 4nd his Servant’s welfare during life.—Youth calls parti- 
cularly loud for this mental aliment; and a parfimony in its fupply 
is more heinoufly criminal than are fcanty meals and a bed of clods. 

* About two years ago, I took a lad, who was puny and unfit for 
hard labour, from the plow, and placed him in the houfe,—The 
firft year he behaved very weil; the fecond tolerably; but a falling- 
off was obvious.—His bro:her, the preceding year, had fuffered 
much for want of correction, and I clearly faw that he was ftriding 
away apace to the fame path.—I therefore, though reluctantly, began 
to adminifter the neceflary difcipline; and during that year it had 
the defired effect. 

‘ His vice commenced with idle excufes;—from thefe he crept on 
to faljehood; and, perhaps, this may be held as a general maxim: 

« The firft ftep to deftruction is evafon;—the fecond, /ying ;—the 
third, pilfering ;—thieving,—murder,—and the gallows, follow of 
courfe :—cusning or impertinence is generally an accomplice. 

‘ This, the third year, he has behaved very i!l.—I was aware of 
evil counfellors, but could not identify them.—At length the horfe- 
whip totally loft its efficacy ; and I, tired of correcting, fent to his 
friends: but he, in the meantime (by the advice of his council) 
went toa magiltrate, under the pretence of recovering his liberty 
and wages. 

‘ The magiftrate, whofe head is as good as his heart is honeft, 
prefently faw through the rafcality, and fent him home; and gene- 
roufly affitted his friends in difcovering the incendiaries. Attonifh- 
ing! one of them, a man who has worked for me upwards of two 
years, and whom Ihave, lately, been daily endeavouring to ferves 
the other (the principal) a fellow whom I have employed near twelve 
months, and who, in the-height of his tutorfhip, fetched his fon out 
of a diltant county, to enjoy from me the advantages of conftant 
employment and good ufage! Nor is the boy, though he promifes 


implicit oDdedicmce in future, free from guilt; for if the advice - 
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not been palatable, he would not have fwallowed it fo greedily; and 
him I have been particularly afliduous to ferve: I have nat.enl 
taken upon myfelf the difagreeable tafk of beating him, but “td 
rendered him other benefits which muft laft him his life. AndIam 
under the mott difagreeable neceffity of drawing an inference, which 
mult inevitably deprive me, in future, of a very great fatisfadtion ; 
and I will not fmother my fentiments, when I believe that they 
were kindled by truth ;—and I am at prefent clearly of opini y 
pinion, that 
GOOD USAGE MAKES BAD SERVANTS; 
ey generally; and by good ufage, I mean extracrdinary good 
The conclufion feems a little harfh. The inference will 
‘n all cafes hold, though it willin many. Good fervants iho 
are attached to their mafter from the pure princip! — 
: ples of grati- 
tude and affection are fometimes, we know, to be found ; but 
never, unlefs the mafter has judgment to aiftern and to diferi 
minate; if this is wanting, thefe gentle emoti ‘ ’ 
, ot ’ g otions are reprefied 
in their minds, and they remove to fome other mafter, in queft 
of a congeniality of difpofition, Genuine beneficence of ase i 
with a fteady firmnefs of temper, capable of refenting wi veh 
paffion, and inflicting, without abatement, thofe _P tealen 
le all . , punifhments 
which reafon points out as neceflary, are the qualitie ft 
likely to attach the virtuous fervant, and to difguit the ‘oft 
gate, Without tendernefs for a fervant’s intereft, no tien 
deferves, nor ever will obtain, his hearty good will : but hs va 
— ogee degenerates into weaknefs, all is loft. oes 
“he following reflections on this fubjeét fh ’ 
a, e 
ther _ oe it, and contain much nm : deena 
‘ The Author was more embarrafied 1 i 
i “— Servants, than in the Tiinet Geka a ae rg 
ject. On the one hand, he wa : ee 
muft ever accompany a recital a dumeftic bicker were, awn 
tt would have been truly inconfiftent in a ion ae orang 
comes public to hold out lights to the i i nyo bog 
{cured the Beacon which a Pr on dag Boa el 
t, of 
0 . for on a proper ed wD da Ske oa 
meaiure t gig decane in a great 
Tefted for slated dk, aukis ote, are, He inciedens fe- 
® } bs 
a say a hint to the Novitial py Tile a — 
or the want of the k " ; 
— in the Minutes on osu, she Weiter ie pres! mon oe 
as experienced many uneaf ' nee eae oe 
hse ens ue Gee “4 y moments: and he believes, that had 
he is now poffeffed of “ 
efteemed a bett ni poffefied of, he fhould have been 
aeaae, pb eg Ame to be thought a good Matter is a Jaud- 
had the fatisfa®; afters in general afpire at) and fhould hav 
* It is sai, gy: age. wages to better Servants. =e 
, uthor may have be . 
has been) unfortunate in the focsechemcte 7 Feng 30 rs ee 
yet he cannot help thinki 20d he happened to fix in ; 
48 not confined tb an inking that the feeming ingratitude of Servants 
y particular dillri; but is an univerfal frailty 
founded 
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founded in Human Nature; and depends principally upon their ma. 
nagement. 

‘ SeLr-Love is the fovereign of Mafter and Servant; and Serp. 
ESTEEM is a fomenter of public and private difcord. 

‘ By way of illuftration; | am a Servant.—I receive a favour, 
which I did not expe?.—I reafon thus: ‘* This favour muft proceed 
either from my Matter’s generofity or from my deferts ;-my Matter, 
it is true, is generous, and fo am I deferving ;—how many good of. 
fices have | done him? How often have I done thofe things which 
many other Servants would have left undone? He muit have per. 
ceived this, and thus he requites me.”” | value myfelf on this, but 
continue to do iny duty; and my Matter (who probably has pat ao 
JSuall efimate on his generofity) continues to give me good ufage: but 
he does not repeat his extra favour, at the time when in my own efeem 
I deferve it, and of courfe expe@ it. 1 fancy myfelf fl'ghted, and 
gow indifferent ;—my Mafter perceives it, and treats me with ree 
ferve.—l begin to fancy my good offices thrown away, and grow 
neglectful of my duty; my Mafter fees this, and becomes authori- 
tative. I, fancying my/elf too important to be di/miffed, refent it; and 
he, to difburden himfelf of an incumbrance, difcharges me. Now, 
and not till now, I perceive my miltake ; it was not my deferviag: 
nefs, but folely my Mafter's generofity which conferred on me the 
favour. I did, or endeavoured to do, my duty; and my Matter, by 
way of encouraging me in the perfeverance of it, and to gratify his 
own good difpofition, unfortunately conferred on me that which has 
been the caufe of many unhappy hours, and has at length brought 
me to this difgrace. Had I not received a favour which I did not 
expe@, I fhould ftill have been the dutiful Servant of an indulgent 
Matter. | 

‘ The Writer is fo fully convinced of the mifchievoufnefs of grant- 
ing unexpected favours to Farming-fervants (and to ignorant Servants 
in general), that he has more than once got peaceable riddance of a 
troublefome fellow by exalting him above his fellow labourers. 

‘ This is a piece of philofophy which may feem to flrike at the 
root of the firft Chriftian virtues. God forbid that ic fhould clofe 
the hand of Cuariry, where charity is due! But it is a PROPER 
cHorce of the object, not the cirr, which conititutes BENEVO- 
LENCE: it is not the NuMBER OF PIECES given, but the Hours OF 
WRETCHEDNESS alleviated, which gives the Sum of CuariTY, 
And how Chriftianly-foever a due proportion of well-applied Cha- 
rity may be, the Author has beea lately convinced, from daily ex- 
perience, that it is the moft uncharitabie thing in the world to be too 
charitable. 

* Nothing could be more abfurd than to lay down particular Ruts 
FoR THE ManaGemeEnT Of ServanTs; as the tempers and difpof- 
tions of both Maiters and Servants are as different as their features: 
the Author will, neverthelefs, rifk the following general guide: 

Treat them as Men ; but not astsrimates; mor yet as MacHINes 

‘ For although the Wretches who have forfeited their liberty, may 
Be reduced to the Laws of Mechanifm, in the Field of War; Mén, 
who retain one fpark of the celettial fire, will not brook fuch treat 
ment in the Field of Agriculture. For in a country tolerably . 
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fet Fate and Fafhion fay what they will, Mankind—as Men—are 
nearly on an equality: and in this country, how Machine-like foever 
a day-labourer may appear, under the immediate eye of an aufere 
Mafter, he is a Free-Agent, at his own Fire-fide, and an Englifbman, 


b Ale-houfe.’ Py 
at the (To be concluded in our next.) Rur 





Art. Il. Annals of Scotland. From the Acceflion of Robert I. 
farnamed Bruce, to the Acceffion of the Houfe of Stewart. By 
Sir David Dalrymple. 4to. Vol. Il. 128. 6d. Boards. Edin- 
burgh printed; Murray, London. 1779. 


N a former Review we announced the firft volume * of the 
Annals of Scotland; and as the work is now completed, it 
claims our farther attention: We proceed, therefore, to point 
out its purpofes and merits, and to afcertain the degree of ap~ 
probation to which it is intitled. 

Before the reign of Malcolm III.+, we find the hiftory of 
Scotland involved in obfcurity and darknefs, ‘The moft pene- 
trating genius would feek in vain for truth amidft the fables 
which deform the earlier hiftory of this nation. Hence it is, 
we conceive, that our learned Hiftorian has contented himfelf 
with dating his performance from the age and adminiftration of 
Malcolm III. The period included from the acceffion of this 
Prince to the advancement of Robert I. exercifes his atten- 
tion and ability in his firft volume. In his fecond volume he 
continues his narration from Robert I. to the advancement of 
the Houfe of Stewart. 

This field of hiftory, fo extenfive in itfelf, and fo memorable 
for many important tranfactions, has been furveyed with little 
accuracy by former writers. John de Fordun was but imper- 
feétly informed, and was unacquainted with the true purpofes 
of hiftory. John Major is almoft every where fo much difpofed 
to trifle, that there is little in his work which deferves com- 
mendation, if we except his fpirit of liberty, and the refpeét he 
difcovers for the rights of the people. Heétor Boece is the 
moft fabulous of all hiftorians: and Buchanan, who in the 
elegancy of his compofition may vie with Livy and Salluft, is 
fo carelefs in his matter, that we read him with diftruft, while 
we admire his talents. 

When men of learning wifhed with impatience for a folid 
and inftru€tive work, on Scottifh affairs, Sir David Dalrymple 
publithed the firft volume of his Annals. The immenfe col- 
lections of Rymer were the moft valuable fource of intelligence ; 
and the ancient hiftorians-of England had preferved a multitade 


om, 





* Vid. Review, vol. liv. p. 4gt. June 1770. wena 
t+ Surnamed Canmore, ” ‘ 
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of memorials concerning Scotland. ‘To dig for the treafires 
which were concealed in thefe mines, to bring them forward 
to obfervation, and to attend at the fame time to the commu. 
nications of Scottifh authors and chronicles, were matters not 
lefs laborious than intricate. To this tafk our Hiftorian hag 
fubmigtted ; and while we give him the credit which is due to 
his induftry, we muft do him the juftice to acknowledge that 
his fagacity and difcernment are ftitl more worthy of praife, 

It has been faid that this work is formed on the model of 
Henault’s famous performance; but this was a miftake, Sir 
David Dalrymple purfues a method of his own, free from 
many of the imperfections which appear in that of the French 
author. ———-The Prefident Henault, indeed, is uniformly in- 
ftructive, but he is uniformly dry; and his abridgment ig 
not rendered agreeable by the arts of good writing. Sir David 
Dalrymple is directed in his execution by the fubjects he treats, 
Where his matter admits not of detail or ornament he is fimple 
and brief; where it is inviting, he is diffufe and defcriptive, 
He is the Annalyft and the Hiftorian by turns. Ardent to in- 
ftruét, he is difpofed to omit no topic of which he could in- 
form himfelf. Defirous to pleafe, he is active to gather all the 
flowers that {pring up in his way. 

To chronology, which fo many modern authors affe& to 
defpife, our Hiftorian has paid the moft exaét attention, In 
authenticating his facts, he appeals every where to the moft un- 
exceptionable authorities: and, it muft be mentioned to his 
honour, that the problematical parts of the Scottifh ftory are 
regarded by him with that folicitude of inveftigation, which 
is never felt, or exerted, but by thofe who are paffionately de- 
voted to the interefts of {cience and the propagation of truth. 
Hence it is that each of his volumes is concluded with detached 
and particular differtations: the critical acutenefs of which 
will prove alluring to the ftudious ; and, if there are readers 
who find them tédious, it may be pronounced that they have 
no great tafte for hiftorical accuracy and difquifition. 

To particularize what our Hiftorian has colleéted, -under 
the different reigns which he defcribes, would be to abridge 
his work; but if we were to confider them in a comparative 
view, we fhould prefer that of Robert I. as the moft inftruc- 
tive and entertaining. It cannot be read, indeed, without 4 
variety of emotions, and has fomething of the charm of 10 
mance. There is a paflage in Cicero’s famous epiftle to Luc- 
ceius, which is wonderfully applicable to this part of the Scottilh 
ftory. %* Ordo ipfe annalium mediocriter nos retinet, quasi enumt 
ratione faftorum. At viri fee excellentis ancipites varijque eafus 
habent admirationem, ex/pectationem, latitiam, moleftiam, Jpems 
timorem: fi vero exitu notabili concluduntur, expletur animus 
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jucundi{fuma lectionis voluptate no The life of Robert I. feems 
even to be an excellent fubject for an Epic poem. Such a 
work might be intitled, “* The Independency of Scotknd 
reftored.” The poem might open at the time when all Scot- 
land had acknowledged Edward I. as their fovereign, The 
death of Comyn. might then be deicribed, and the coronation 
of Robert I. The difafters and viciffitudes of fortyne which 
attended this Prince might next engage the attention of the 
poet. .He might then dwell on the battle of Bannockburn +, 
detail the continuation of the war, and mark the different me- 
thods which were taken, on the one hand, for overturning and, 
on the other, for fupporting the Scottifh government./~ At 
length he would arrive at the peace of Northampton, and at 
the death of Robert I. who died in the full pofleffion of a 
kingdom united and independent, which, in the beginning of 
his reign, was torn by factions, and fubjeét to England. 

Another remark prefents itfelf to us with regard to Ro- 
bert I. Scotfmen, while they extol this illuftrious man as the 
deliverer of their nation, and overleap all the boundaries of 
panegyric, feem to think that the fine things they utter are 
applied to a native of Scotland. It is true, notwithftanding, 
that this diftinguifhed warrior and ftatefman was an ENGLISH~ 
MAN, ' The evidence of this fact is to be found in different 
places of the work now before us. The progenitors of Robert I. 
were Anglo- Norman lords who had fettled in Yorkthire. There 
they lived and died ; and the connexion which this Prince had 
with Scotland was chiefly by his mother, the Countefs of Car- 
rick, 

Amidft the praife which this performance is intitled to from 
our juftice and candour, we cannot but remark, to its advan- 
tage, the perfpicuity and precifion with which the Hiftorian has 
every where exprefied himfelf. To deep inquiry, and to real 
learning, he adds the oreateft diftin¢étnefs of ideas, and the 
graces of language. He admits his readers into the knowledge 
of characters rather by the art of his narrative, and the fe- 
lection of circumftances, than by laboured and fplendid por- 
traits. We catch as we read the manners of the times; and 
that the current of his fiory may not be difagrecably inter- 
tupted, he has given many notes, in which he correéts the er- 
rors of preceding authors, and difpiays a lettered labour, and an 
engaging ingenuity. 

or the entertainment of our Readers, we fhall here fele& 
the Author’s fhort and interefting account of the negociations 





* Cic Epift. ad diverfos, lib. v. ep. 12. 
.t Of this famous battle, fee a circumfantial account in our Re- 
ew for July lait, p. 49. 
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of Randolph Earl of Moray with the Papal Court, to engage it 
to beftow the title of King on Robert Bruce. 

‘ The King of Scots, on-his fide, refolved to fend ambaffa. 
dors for foliciting a reconciliation with the church. Preyig 
however, to this embafly, he judged it expedient that his ne. 
phew Randolph fhould endeavour to found the difpofitions of 
the Papal court. 

¢ The Pope fent a narrative to the King of England of the 
converfation which pafled between him and Randolph. The 
narrative is exceedingly curious and characteriftical. 

‘ Randolph having been admitted to an audience, informed 
the Pope, that he had made a vow to repair to the Holy-land 
but that he could not accomplifh it without the permiffion of 
the Papal fee ; and that the main purpofe of his journey to Avig- 
non was to feek the indulgences ufually beftowed on thofe who 
undertook that religious expedition. 

¢ The Pope made anfwer, that it was not fit to grant fuch 
permifgon and indulgences to one who, as a fimple individual, 
could not perform any effectual fervices; and, as an excom- 
municated perfon, could not further his own falvation in Pa 
leftine : but, he added, that he would hereafter lend a favour. 
able ear to this petition, if Randolph did his utmoft endea- 
vours for procuring the eftablifhment of peace between the two 
nations. 

‘ Randolph then faid, that ambafladors were {peedily to be 
fent from Scotland, to folicit a reconciliation with the church, 
and he requefted the Pope to grant them his own paffort in 
ample form.. 

©‘ The Pope, although he could not grant this, offered to 
iffue letters requifitorial for their /afe condud?, addrefled to all 
the Princes through whofe territories they might have occafion 
to journey. 

‘ Randolph next produced a commiffion from his uncle of 
the following tenor: ‘* The King of Scots makes offer to the 
Pope, that he will accompany the French King in his intended 
expedition to the Holy-land; arid, if that expedition fhould 
not take place, that he himfelf will repair in. perfon to the 
Holy-land, or fend his nephew, Thomas Randolph, Earl of 
Moray, in his ftead.” 

‘ To this propofal the Pope made anfwer, ‘* that, until 
Bruce concluded a peace with England, and was reconciled to 
the church, it would not be decent to receive him as a. ¢fue 

fader, either in fociety with the French King, or by himfelf.” 

© Then the threwd ambaflador obferved, that his own withes 
were moft ardent for peace with England, and for a perfect re 
conciliation with the Catholic church: that to this end 
would fincerely labour, were he affifted by the good offices 3 
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his Holinefs ; but that, for rendering fuch interpofition effec- 
tual, it would be expedient, and indeed abfolutely neceflary, 
that a bull fhould be addreffed to Bruce, under the appella- 
tion of King. He was confident that a bull, with that conci- 
liating title, would be reverently feceived; but he greatly 
feared, that if the name of King was with-held, that which had 
happened formerly would again happen*, and the bull would 


remain unopened. 
©‘ The 





® This refers to the following tranfaétions, in 1317 (fix years be- 
fore the negociation now mentioned) viz. ‘ After the return of the 
King of Scots from his expedition into Ireland,’ [in which, as our 
Author remarks, he had the glory of over-running that kingdom, 
at the expence, of the lives of many of his moft faithful fubjects] 
‘ Pope John XXII. iffued a bull commanding a truce for two years 
between England and Scotland, under pain of excommunication. He 
difpatched two Cardinals into Britain to make known his commands, 
and he privately impowered them to infli&t the higheft fpiritual cen- 
fures on Robert Bruce, and on whomever ele they thought fit. 

* There is extant an authentic account of the negociations of the 
Cardinals : it may be faid to exhibit the beft original portrait of Ro- 
bert Bruce which has been preferved to our times. 

‘ About the beginning of September 1317, the Cardinals fent two 
meffengers to the King of Scots, The King gracioufly received the 
meffengers, and heard them with patient attention. Afcer having 
confulted with his Barons, he made anfwer, ‘‘ That he mightily de- 
fired to procure a good and perpetual peace, either by the mediation 
of the Cardinals, or by any other means.” He allowed the ofen let~ 
ters from the Pope, which recommended peace, to be read in his 
prefence, and he liftened to them with all due refpect; but he 
would not receive the /ealed letters addrefied to Robert Bruce govern- 
ing in Scotland. ‘‘ Among my Barons, faid he, there are many of the 
name of Rodert Bruce, who fhare in the government of Scotland 5 
thefe letters may poffibly be addreffed to fome one of them, but they 
are not addreffed to me, who am King of Scotland; I can receive no 
letters which are not addrefled under that title, unlefs with the ad- 
vice and approbation of my parliament. I will forthwith affemble 
my parliamtnt, and with their advice return my anfwer.” 

_* The meffengers attempted to apologize for the omiffion of the 
title of King: They faid, ** That the holy church was not wont, 
during the dependence of a controverfy, to write or fay ought which 
might be interpreted as prejudicial to the claims of either of the 
Contending parties.” ‘* Since then, anfwered the King, my {piri- 
tyal father and my holy mother would not prejudice the caufe of my 
adverfary, by beftowing on me the appellation of King during the 
“ependence of the controverfy, they ought not to have prejudiced 
My caufe by withdrawing that appellation from me. Iam in poféf- 
ie of the kingdom of Scotland ; all my people call me King; and 
foreign Princes addrefs me under that title; but it feems that my 
Parents are partial to their a fon. Had you prefumed to 
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-€ The Pope haftily confented to a propofal made with fo 
much appearance of candour; but recollecting the confequences 
of what he had done, he endeavoured to apologize for it to the 
King of England. ‘* I remember to have told you, faid he, 
that my beftowing the title of King on Robert Bruce, would 
neither ftrengthen dis claim, nor impair yours. My earneft de. 
fires are for a reconciliation and peace; and you well know, 
that my bull, iflued for attaining thofe falutary purpofes, will 
never be received in Scotland, if I addrefs it to Bruce under 
any other appellation but that of Kizg. I therefore exhort you; 





fent letters with fuch an addrefs to any other fovereign Prince, you 
might, perhaps, have been anfwered in a harfher ftyle; but! reves 
rence you as the meffengers of the holy fee.” He delivered this far- 
caftical and refolute anfwer with a mild and pleafant countenance. 

‘ The meffenger next requeited the King to command a tem 
rary ceffation of hoftilities. ‘* To that, replied the King, I can 
never confent, without the approbation of my parliament, efpecially 
while the Englith daily invade and fpoil my people.” 

* The King’s counfellors told the mefflengers, that if the letters 
had been addreffed to the King of Scots, the negociations for peace 
would have inftantly commenced. They imputed the flighting omif- 
fion of the title of King to the intrigues of the Englifh at the papal 
court, and they unguardedly hinted, that they had this intelligence 
from Avignon. 

‘* While the tile of King is with held, faid the meflengers to 
their conflituents, there can be no hopes of a treaty.” 

‘ On receiving this intelligence, the Cardinals refolved to pro- 
claim the papal truce in Scotland, In this hazardous office they ems 
ployed Adam Newton, guardian of the monaftery of Minorites at 
Berwick: he was charged with letters to the Scottifh clergy, and 
narticularly to the Bifhop of St, Andrews. He found the King of 
Scots with his army in a wood near Old Cambus, making prepara- 
tions for the aflault of Berwick. Although perfonal accefs to the 
King was denied, the obedient Monk proclaimed the truce by au- 
thority of the Pope. When the King of Scots was informed that the 
papal inftruments {till denied him his titles, he returned them back, 
faying, ‘* I will liiten to no bulls, until I am ‘treated as King of 
Scotland, and have made myfelf mafter of Berwick.” 

* "The Monk, ‘terrified at this anfwer, requefted either a f{afe con- 
duct to Berwick, or permiffion to pafs into Scotland, and deliver let- 
ters to fome of the Scottith clergy. But both his requefts were de 
nied, and he was commanded forthwith to leave the country. In 
-his return. to Berwick he was way-laid, ftripped, and robbed of all 
his parchments, together with his letters and inftraétions. 
‘robbers, itis faid, tore the Pope’s bull. | 

‘ In the whole tranfaGtion concerning the truce, the Pope appear” 
to have been the fervile tool of England. Edward fubmitted to #8 
fordinance which, probably, he himfelf had projected, and which he 
Yaw to be neceffary in the prefent exigencies of his affairs ; but Broct 
-defpifed and. derided it.” . : p 
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in your royal wifdom, that you would he pleafed, patientl to fuffer 
me to give him that appellation. I hear that reports have 
reached you, as if Randolph had mad other propoials, preju- 
dicial to you, and your kingdom; but you may aflure yourtelf, 
that would not have permitted any propofals of that nature to 
have been fo much as nientioned in the abfence of thofe to 
whom you have committed the fuperintendency of your affairs. 
Befides, Henry de Sully, a perfon of known zeal for your ho- 
nour and intereft, was prefent at the audience which I gave to 
Randolph ; he heard all that pafled, and he would not have fuf- 
fered me, even if I had been fo inclined, to receive any pro- 
pofals prejudicial to you, or your kingdom,” 13th January 
1323-4]. 

ai narrative difplays Randolph in the character of a 
confummate politician. 

¢ His firft requeft to the Pope was merely perfonal, expref- 
fing his own zeal in the fervice of the church, and the eftima- 
tion in which he held her indulgences; this he reprefented as 
the chief bufinefs of his journey to Avignon, Although the 
Pope could not grant the firf? and principal requc/? of Randolph, 
yet he declared himfelf willing to liften to it whenever a. pro- 
per opportunity fhould offer; and he made his future favour 
to depend on Randolph’s fincerity in promoting the eftablifh- 
ment of peace, 

* Randolph then talked of a reconciliation with the church, 
an eflential preliminary of peace; he mentioned an embafly 
from Scotland, having that object in view ; and he demanded a 
paflport for the ambafladors in a form which would have per- 
fuaded the world that the Pope himéelf had invited a reconcilia- 
tion. The Pope perceived the tendency of the requeft, and 
eluded it, , 

* Randolph next produced his commiffion from the King o 
Scots, offering to perform a fervice meritorious in itfelf, and 
connected with the glory of the French King, which could not 
fail of being interefting to a Pope born a Frenchman, and re- 
fiding at Avignon. ‘The Pope eluded this offer alfo, but with- 
out fhewine any marks of difpleafure at the extraordinary pro- 
polal, that a perfon lying under the curfe of the church, 
fhould engage in a crufade by authority of the Pope. 

* After Randolph had foothed the paffions, and conciliated 
the favour of the Pontiff, he opened the true bufinefs of hjs 
embafly ; and that, not as from the King of Scots, but merely 
as the amicable fugeeftion of his own zeal for peace, and the 

Onour of thé @hurch; and he fo judicioufly enforced the to- 
Pics of perfuafion, that the Pope confented to give the title of 

"§ to one excommunicated perfon, by the advice of another. 

O 3 ¢ Edward, 
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¢ Edward, however, was not convinced by that cafuiftry 
which held, ‘* that, to beftow the title of King on his anta- 
gonift, was a matter of indifference.” He remonftrated apaint 
the conceffion which the Pope was willing to make; he faid, 
that it was a thing difhonourable to the church, and highly pre- 
judicial to the claims of the Englifh crown: and he added, with 

reat fhew of reafon, ** that the Scottifh nation would natu. 
rally conclude, that the Pope intended to acknowledge the right, 
where he had given the title.” Neither did Edward omit to 
retort the maxim of Papal policy, ‘* that no alteration in the 
condition of the parties ought to be made during the fubfiftence 
of the truce.” 

In the firft volume of this work, the Author led the Public 
to expect that he defigned to continue the Annals of Scotland till 
the reftoration of James I. He has, however, concluded his 
performance at the acceffion of the Houfe of Stewart; and he 
obferves that there are various and invincible reafons which 
have influenced him to take this refolution. What thefe rea- 
fons are we inquire not. But we cannot help approving his 
condué ; for if he had followed his original intention, he mutt 
have broke off abruptly after having given but an indifferent 
{pecimen of the monarchs of the Stewart line, in the admini- 
ftrations of Robert II. and Robert III. Robert II. did not 
maintain the reputation which he had acquired in his youth; 
and Robert III. was infirm in body, and feeble in mind; fo 
that the Duke of Albany aétually ruled Scotland during the 
greater part of his reign, under the title of Governor or King's 
Lieutenant. - 

From the additions and corrections, which appear at the end 
of the fecond volume of the Annals, we perceive that Sir Da- 
vid Dalrymple has taken advantage of the obfervations com- 
municated to him by friends and correfpondents. His readinefs 
to admit of criticifms, and to liften to information, is to be 
confidered as very commendable and candid. It is infinitely 
perferable to the fupercilious neglect, and the haughty averfion 
with which writers in general are fo apt to receive them. 

To conclude: it is with pleafure that we recommend this 
work to the attention of the Public; and we hope, that the 
exainple of the Author will induce other learned men of his 
Nation to inquire into its hiftory, and to court diftinétion by 
adorning its more important events, and by removing the dif 
ficulties with which it is almoft every where perplexed. 
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Ant. Ill. 4 Trip to Kilkexny, from Durham, by way of Whitehaven 
and Dublin, in the Year 1776. Containing Remarks on the Situ- 
ations and Diftances of Places; the Cuftoms and Manners of the 
People, interfperfed with thort Digreflions, and fome Obfervations 
on the Climate, Productions, and Curiofities of Ireland. In a 
Series of Letters to a Friend. 12mo, 2s. fewed. Stockton 

rinted, and fold by Goldfmith, London, 1778. 
TRS; and Tours, and Excurfions, and Sentimental Journeys, 
are become fo much the ton, that every rambler, who can 
write (tolerably or intolerably), aflumes the pen, and gives the 
Public a journal of the occurrences and remarks to which his pre- 


regrinations have given birth. 

In the number of thefe inquifitive and communicative perfons, 
Mr. Elftob will not, we fear, hold a very diftinguifhed rank. 
He is not a Johnfon, nor a Pennant, nor does he even attain 
the excellencies of Mr. Wraxal!, or Mr. Twifs*.— As a writer +, 

he 


* Gentlemen whofe Tours have been reviewed in our Journal, 

+ Such expreffions as the following, ought by no means to ap- 

arin a work addrefled to the public; they would fcarce be ex- 
cufed in a private letter. ‘ By being too attentive om the different 
{cenery around me,’ p. 12. ‘ The people feemed to have jutt rifen 
and to be making ow their fires,’ p. 40. This, indeed, may be an 
error of the prefs. A 

‘ The very moment I entered the Choir (of St, Patrick's, Dublin), 
I fixed my eye on the prieft.—‘* Dearly beloved Roger,” leaped in- 
flantly into my head—Poor Swift! that was once thy piace :—I caf 
freadily about for Roger—but, in a little time, 1 recolle&ted my 
miftake—the beloved Roger did not belong here, p.g6. * I believe 
it will concord with the general opinion of the people,’ p. 193. 

To thefe we may add the following uncommonly figurative, 
myfterious, or occult paflages: * A few miles from Barnard caille, 
quick hedges begin to decay; the fences change into ftone walls,’ p. 
19. Should this defcription deceive the curious naturalift of Crane 
court, or Leicefter fquare, and prompt him to make a Northern tour, 
in the fond expeétation of beholding fome new and wonderful pro- 
cefs of petrefadion, we think he would be lawfully entitled to call 
upon Mr. Elftob for the expences of his journey. 

* The lower part is the fheep-market (at Appleby), and the higher 
part, on the left, is the place for Galloways, Kiloes, &c. p. 20. 
Now, in the name of wonder, what are thefe Kiloes! Some animal, 
belike; but whether of the Horfe, or Afs, or Ox kind, we Souihern 
folk are left in vain to guefs. 

And now for a metaphorical flight! fpeaking of the mifchievous 
effets pf the Irith whifkey, when drank to exce{s, as is too commonly 
the cafe, among the lower fort, the Author fays ‘ it is the parent of 
that favage, brutal temper, fo confpicuous in the common Irith, 
and is certainly the foundation of all their peculiar calamities and 
misfortunes, In fhort, it renders their minds unapt for ferious 

inking, and their bodies inaétive in ufeful labour; reduces them 
O 4 far 
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he is, perhaps, inferior to all his brother Zrippers or Tourifs, 
whofe itineraries have fallen under our infpection; but, how. 
ever, he js a man of fome obfervation ; and there are paflages jn 
his little volume, that will, at leaft, afford fome degree of 
amufement ; though we do not perceive in it much new or im. 
portant information, 

As we have juft mentioned Mr. Twifs, who lately made the 

tour of Ircland, and offered fome remarks on that country, 
which have not a little difgufted the natives, we fhall here ex. 
tract what Mr, Elftob has obferved, relative to that gentleman, 
and to his publication *. ? 
_ Speaking of the productions of the pre/s in Dublin, and among 
other articles, of the Irifh edition of Mr. Twifs’s Tour, he pro. 
ceeds to tel] us, that the number of times he was afked whether 
he knew Mr. ‘Twils, would appear incredible. * None,’ fays 
he, © here thank him for his remarks, and few approve of his 
book. I am afhamed of them when | reflect on their behaviour 
to his effigy ;—and their aukward farcafms thrown out at that 
ingenious and worthy gentleman, fhew no goed temper. I was 
indeed much entertained one day in a Pottery warehoufe, on 
feeing fome chamber-pots, with a head enamelled on the bottom, 
having the mouth wide open, and thefe words below it, 

“* Come let us p— 

“© On Mr. Twifs ;” : 
which led me to conclude, that the head was a reprefentation, 
or in the place, of Mr. Twifs’s, Thefe curiofities are, as I 
was told, in almoft every houfe; and, I judge, are univerfally 
ufed. His mouth is open to receive the ftream—but his eyes too 
are open—and this it was that entertained me. Mr. Twifs 
muft furely acknowledge his great obligation to the condefcending 
Jadies who ufe him fo freely, and deign to treat him with fuch 
fhowers of affability, or he is quite void of every f{pecies of gra- 
titude. Was he to ftart up in perfon—he might immediately 
return the compliment, if the fudden emerfion did not too much 
ruffle the lady’s—difpofition. 

¢ Travelling one day in company with a young lady, fome- 
thing introduced Mr. ‘[wifs into difcourfe. I never heard him 
fpoken of in Ireland with fo much candour and applaufe. She 
approved of every paragraph (fave one) in the book, either with 
regard to accuracy or intention (fhe prefumed). ‘The paflages 








far below the dignity of their nature—and but too often urges to fuch 

offences, as juftly epex the folding arms of the avenging law to bw 

them in endle/s eternity.” This feems to be a fpecies of hugging never 

yet defined. We have heard of the Cornifh hug, the amorous hug, 

and the friendly hug ; but this-gal/ows hug is a fort that a man would 

not chufe to be better acquainted with, . 
* See Rev. vol. lv. p. 161, 
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Or Opportunity, at prefent, for debating the point, 
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which appeared harfh or fevere to moft people, fhe hoped would 
have their intended ufe—produce good effects, and make them 
petter; but in one fingle point he had made too free—he had 
peeped too curioufly — fhe could not forgive him-—he had no 
bufinefs with the ladies’ legs. The paflage fhe alluded to is 
this—* As to the natural hiftory of the Irifh {pecies, they are 
only remarkable for the thicknefs of their legs, efpecially thofe 
of the plebcian females.” This, fhe contended, was aimed 
obliquely at the ladies, or at lealt they were included (—I bee 
lieve they might—), but fhe could not fupport her opinion with 
any tolerable arguments, fo it dropt.’ 

To what we have faid in the note, concerning whifkey, we 
may add our Author’s farther account of that coarfe and pernie 
cious dram. 

At a-public houfe at Skerries, the landlady brought him a 
noggin of her plain whifkey, but fhe told him that gentlemen 
always drank currant whifkey. ‘ This is a fpirituous liquor 
made from malt; the plain fort taftes fomewhat like gin, efpe- 
cially in thofe parts where juniper-berries are to be had. The 
currant whifkey is made by infufing currants in the plain 
whifkey.” p. 56. Again, p. 105, ‘ the out-fkirts of Dublin 
confift moftly of cabins. Each cabin has generally a fmall 
piece of ground belonging to it, which produces a few potatoes, 
cabbages, and onions, the conftant food of the [rifh poor all 
the yearround. Fiefh feldom enters their miferable dwellings, 
and bread not often. But whifkey they will have—they think it 
almoft impoffible to fubfift without it:—it is their darling, and 
their ruin—it contributes much to their prefent deplorable ftate 
of ftupidity and poverty. Their faculties are benumbed by the 
extravagant ufe of it, and their families are thereby plunged to 
the very bottom of diftrefs.”. We are afraid that this * reflected 
view’ of the fordid manner in which the poor I[rifh cabiners live, 
affords but too juft a picture of that clafs of the inhabitants of 
our fifter ifland ; hence it is the lefs to be wondered at, that fo 
many of them come to the Jrifh hug * at aft. 

Mr. Elftob adds his teftimony to the common affertion that 
Ireland is ¢ freed from venomous animals of every kind.? The 
truth of this exemption, he adds, has been queftioned, and b 
fome flatly denied; but, he roundly avers, it is a fact, beyond 
all doubt+ .—None, however, of thofe who have admitted this 
fact, have ever pretended to account for it. 


——— 








* Vide preceding note. 
t Beyond all doub:, with this Writer, it may be; but others 


have their doubts on this fubje&t. Among that number may: be 


ranked the Monthly Reviewers; who, however, have neither Jeifure 
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Some particulars from our Author’s account of St. Winefred’, 
well, may be here feleéted, as fupplementary to the circum. 
ftances mentioned in the Review for January *, from Mr, 
Pennant’s Welch Tour. 

¢ Holywell (the town of) confifts of three principal ftreets, 
which branch out from the market-place, as from a center. We 
entered the town at the Weft ftreet—turned a little to the right 
out of the market-place into the South-weft {treet—leaving the 
North ftreet on our left hand. At the foot, or extreme, of the 
North ftreet, is the celebrated {pring known by the name of S¢, 
Wiinefred’s well. As this is the place where dinner is commonly 
provided for the paflengers, I employed a few leifure minutes in 
vifiting the well. I had no need of making much enquiry for 
the road to it—there are generally people ftanding ready about 
the inn to guide you in the way, if you are a ftranger, and have 
no idea of its fituation; but thefe conductors are not eafily fa. 
tiefied for their trouble, though the labour might be abridged to 
ten words, and a flight motion with the right hand; but that 
is a fpecies of wit incompatible with avarice—the means would 
fubvert the ends. Avarice is always officious, and profufely 
Javifh in words and little complimental a¢tions—thefe are its pe- 
culiar characteriftics—and by thefe it is always known, and 
eafily deteéted.—But to return—many attendants are likewife 
conhantly ftationed at the well—one with a beaker glafs prefents 
you with a draught of the water—another expatiates on its vire 
tues—gives you a long detail of the many wonderful cures pere 
‘formed by the ufe of it, and concludes with a catalogue of the 
annual and cafual vifitants who come thither to bathe, and 
drink the water—and, in this account, you are fure of hearing 
the names of Dr. Solander and Mr, Banks perhaps more than 
once mentioned. A third perfon has papers explaining the ori- 
gin, &c. of the fpring, and thefe they fell at fixpence (if poffible), 
or threepence (if you pleafe).—The following account is the 
fubftance of one of thofe defcriptive papers which are fold at 
the place. 

* The rife of St. Winefred’s well is by fome accounted a 
miracle, and related as follows :—That in the year 700 lived 
Winefred, a virgin of extraordinary fanétity, who made a vow 
of chaftity during life, and dedicated herfelf to the fervice of 
God,—A heathen prince named Cradoc, having often attempted 
Winifred’s chaftity in vain, met her fome time after upon the 
top of the hill near Holywell church, and ftruck off her head, 
which rolling down the hill, was taken up by the prieft of 
Holywell, who being a favourite of the Almighty’s, did, by 
divine affiftance, replace the head on Winifred’s {houlders, 
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who was thereby reftored to life, and lived fifteen years after- 
wards.—1n the prefent loofe and degenerate age, many may 
reckon this relation fabulous ; but, if it be confidered, that 
the Old and New Teftaments furnifh us with many furprizing 
and miraculous things, done by the péwer of God and Chrift, 
Bere can be ne difpute at leaft as to the poffibility of it.’ 

Whether we are obliged to Mr. Elftob for this reflection on 
the pofibility of St. Winifred’s recovering her loft head, or 
to the perfon who drew up the paper from which he has ab- 
ftracted thefe particulars, is to us a matter of fome uncertainty ; 
and therefore we fhall only remark upon it, that to good Ca- 
tholics, the miracle of St. Winefrede, and every other pious 
miracle in the martyrology, is, to be fure, very poffible; and 
that if they reap any benefit from their belief in fuch miracles, 
no liberal minded Proteftant, we fuppofe, would with to ai/pute 
them out of it. But to return to the well. 

Thefe waters it is added, ¢ feem to be of a fingular nature, 
and not to be excelled ; for, from the original rife of this fpring* 
to this day, the water, by bathing therein, performs wonder- 
ful cures: —It heals thofe troubled with the leprofy, and many 
other difeafes ; reftores the lame to the ufe of their limbs, as well 
as the blind to their fight, and ftrengthens fuch as are recovered 
of the {mall-pox. The phyficians are of opinion the water is of 
that excellent nature as not to be equalled in the univerfe ; 
which has caufed fo great a refort, that, from a few houfes, 
Holywell is encreafed to a large market-town of fine buildings, 
fufficient to entertain the greateft number of people, and the 
bathing is every way rendered as agreeable as at any other wells 
or baths, 

‘ Here it may not be improper to take notice of what to fome 
people may feem incredible, but the truth of what is offered will 
at any time be demonftrated to the curious; that is, that b 
the gauge,. the bafon and well hold about two hundred and forty 
tons of water, which, when let out, fill again in lefs than two 
minutes. ‘The experiment was tried for a wager, on Tuefday 
the twelfth of July, 1731; Mr. Price, the Re¢tor of Holywell, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Wynne, Dr. Taylor, and many other gen 
tlemen of Holywell, as well as ftrangers, and the Writer of 
this relation, being prefent; when, to the furprife of the com- 
pany, the well and bafon filled in lefs than two minutes; which 
plainly thews that this {pring raifes more than cne hundred tons of 
Water every minute. And although the water in the bafon ts 
more than four feet deep, it is fo tranfparent that a {mall piece 
of money, or a pin, may be feen at the bottom. The water 
me up in the well as if it were in a Brewer’s boiler and vio- 
ently agitated by heat.’ 

The 
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196 “ 

The account of this miraculous well, of which-a few mop 
particulars are given in the book, clofes Mr. Elftob’s perform. 
ance, and fhall likewife put a period to the prefent fhort Ar. 
ticle :—an Article which we have limited in proportion to the 
fize, merit, and importance of the publication to which it re. 


jates. Cc 
‘ 


Aevt. IV. Six. Efuys or Difcourfes on the following SubjeGs: T 
Balance of Attrea, or upright Adminiltration of Jaflice; Ambj. 
tion in Sovereigns; the Love of our Country, and National Pre. 
judice or Prepoffeflion; the Semblance of Virtue, or Virtue in 
Appearance ; the Virtue or Superior Excellence of Nobility, with 
fome Remarks on the Power or Influence of high Blood; the Mx 
chiavelianifm of the Antients.. ‘lranflated from the Spanith of 
Feyjoo. By a Gentleman. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Becker. 177» 


T HE original caft of thinking which this Spaniard difcovers, 

and efpecially the liberal fpirit and manly fuperiority to 
vuloar prepofleffions, which appear in his writings, entitle him 
to the attenticn of the public. His Tranflator has already in. 
troduced feveral of his Effays to the notice of the Englith reader, 
of which we have exprefled our approbation in general terms, 
He has now added a third volume, which treats of feveral in- 
terefting topics, the particulars of which are enumerated in the 
Title. From them we fhall felect as a fpecimen, the following 
remarks on the character of Sir Thomas More, from the Effay 
on the Semblance of Virtue. 

«© J have taken notice of a thing which is very remarkable, and 
that is, that great virtues are lefs perceptible than fall ones. This 
is derived from the exercife of them not being fo frequent, and the 
value of them not being generally underftood. The going regularly 
to church, exterior modcft deportment, taciturnity and falling, are 
virtues, which ftrike the eyes of every one, becaufe they are daily 
practifed, and every body knows them, There are other virtues, 
that are more fubitantial, and which fpring from more noble roots, 
that the vulgar are unacquainted with, becaufe they are carried about 
by thofe who are maflers of them, like ladies who go abroad incog. 
without the offentatious parade and fhow of equipage. There are 
men (would to God there were more of them!), who with an open 
carriage, and the free correfpondence and intercourfe of an ordinary 
life, and who do not feem the leaft fenfible or affeéted with myfe- 
rious niceties, that nourifh within their breafts, a robuft virtue and 
folid piety, impenetrable to the moft furious batteries of the three 
enemies of the foul. Let Sir Thomas More, that juft, wife, and 
prudent Englithman, whom I have always regarded with profound 
refpect, and a tendernefs approaching to devotion; I fay let this man 
ferve as an example to all men, and ftand as a pattern to futar 
ages, of all the virtues and excellencies I have been defcribing. _ 

*« If we view the exterior part of the life of Sir Thomas More, Wé 
only fee an able politician, {imple in his manners, engaged in a4 
partment of the {tate, and attentive to the affairs of the king and 
kingdom, 
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kingdom, always faffering himfelf to be wafted by the gale of for- 

e. without foliciting honours, and without refufing to accept of. 
ead in private life, open, courteous, gentle, cheerful, and even 
cond of a convivial fong, frequently partaking, in the halls of mirth, 
of the jovial relaxations of the mind, and in the circulation of wit 
and pleafantry, always innocent, but never fhewing the leaft fymptom 
ofduterity. His application in literature was directed, indifferently 
and alternately, to the fludy of facred and profane learning, and he 
made great advances in both the one and the other, His great ap- 

lication to, and proficiency in the living languages of Europe, re- 
refent him as a genius defirous of accommodating himfelf to the 
world at large. His works, except fuch as he com pofed. in prifon 
during the lait year of his life, feemed more to favour of politics than 
religion. 1 fpeak of the fubject of them, not of the motive with 
which he wrote them. In his defcription of Utopia, which: was 
truly ingenious, delicate, and entertaining, he lets bis pep- run fo 
much on the interefts of the ftate, as makes.it feem as if he was ine 
different about the concerns of religion. 

‘ Who in this image or defcription of Sir Thomas More, would 
recognize that glorious martyr of Chriit, and that generous hero, 
whofe conftancy to the obligations of his religion could not be bent 
or warped, neither by the threats or promifes of Henry VILL. nor a 
hard imprifonment of fourteen months, nor the periuations and en- 
treaties of his wife, nor by the fad profpect of feeing his family and 
children redaced to mifery and beggary, nor by the privation of all 
human comfort, in taking from him all his books, nor finally by the 
terrors of a {caffold placed before his eyes ? So certain is it, that the 
qualities of great fouls are not to be difcovered, but by the touch- 
ftone of great occafions and hard trials, and may be compared to 
large flints, which only manifeft their {mooth or fhining furfaces by 
the execution of hard blows. 

‘ Sir Thomas More was the fame while he was a prifoner of ftate, 
as when he was High Chancellor of England; the fame in adverfe, 
asin profperous fortune; the fame ill treated, as in high favour; the 
fame in the prifon, as feated at the head of the Court of Chancery ; 
but adverfity manifefted and made vifible his whole heart, of which 
the greateft and beft part had before /a‘d hid. This great man ufed 
to give to his own virtues an air of humanity and condefcenfion; 
which in the eyes of the vulgar abated their {plendour ; but in pro- 
portion as it cbfcured the luitre of them to their view, it augmented 
it in the fight of all men of difcernment and penetration, It once 
happened when he was High Chancellor, that a gentleman, who 
had a {uit depending before him, made him a prefent of two filver 
bottles: It was inconfiftent with his dignity or integrity to accept 
the prefent; and how did Sir Thomas condu& himfelf? Wid he fall 
ito a pafiion againft the fuitor for having offered an affront to his ree 
Putation ? Did he punifh the criminal audacity of the man, for ate 
tempting to corrupt and make venal the fundions of his duty? Did 
he manifeft before his domeftics any difinterefted delicacy, or appear 
feandalized at the temptation ? No; he did none of all this, becaufe 
Rothing of this fort was correfpondent to the noblenefs or genetous 


‘wa of his mind, He received the botties with a good grace; and 
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immediately pave orders to one of his fervants to fill thém with the 
beft wine he had in his cellar, and carry them back to the gentlemay 
together with this courteous meflage, Tat it gave him great pleafur, 
to em an opportunity of obliging him, and that any fort of wine be bad 
in bis houfe was much at his fervice. Exprefling, by this prudent 
feeming infenfibility or want of apprehenfion, that he fuppofed that 
was the purpofe for which the gentleman fent the bottles. In this 
manner he joined integrity to gentlenefs of reproof, and corregiog 
with courteous behaviour; and by fo much the lefs parade he made 
of his own purity, by fo much the more was the confufion of the gen. 
tleman diminifhed. 

¢ It is clear, that the heroic conftancy with which he fupported his 
adherence to his religion, was not the effect of a ftrained violence on 
his nature, but proceeded from innate virtue, which aéts in all thin 
and on all occafions according to the habitual difpofitions of the 
mind; for always, to the very crifis of his fuffering, he preferved the 
native cheerfulnefs of his difpofition. He did not appear lefs fertive, 
nor lefs tranquil in chains, than he had before appeared in the ban. 
quet room. During the time of his trial he was all compofure, and 
when it was drawing near a conclufion, and thofe iniquitous judges, 
who had already facrificed their confciences to the will of their fo. 
vereign, were on the point, to pleafe and flatter him, of delivering 
that innocent man, as a victim to his refentment, the barber came to 
fhave him, and juft as he was going to begin his work, Sir Thomas 
recolleéted himfelf, and faid Hold, as the King and I at prefent are 
contending to whem this head belongs, in cafe it fooulad be adjudged ts 
him, it would be wrong for me to rob him of the beard, fo you muf 
deff. Being about to aicend the fcaffold, and finding himfelf feeble, 
he begged one who was near to aid him in getting up the ladder, 
faying tohim atthe fame time, &/7/ me to get up, for be affured I fall 
not trouble you to help me down again. O eminent virtue! O fpirit 
truly fublime, who mounted the {caffold with the fame feltive cheer. 
fulnefs, that he wouid fit down to a banquet! Let men of little minds 
and narrow fouls contemplate this example, and learn to know, that 
true virtue does not confiit in the obfervance of forms and fcrupulous 
niceties. 

* O how many antipodes in morality to Sir Thomas More are to be 
found in every ftaie! for both in the eaft and the weft you will meet 
with many of thofe ridiculous fcare-crows, who Jead a kind of her: 
metic life, and are called fanétified or holy men; but thofe of this 
day do not mortify themfelves fo much, and offend other people 
more, than thofe of former times were ufedto do. Witha difpleafing 
gravity, and forbidding look, that amounts to four fternnefs; # 
converfation fo oppofite to the cheerful, that it borders on the ex 
treme of clownifh furlinefs; a zeal fo harfh and fevere, that it de- 
generates into cruelty; a fcrupulous obfervance of rites and cere 
monies, that approaches to {uperftition; and by the mere want of 
abfence of a few vices; I fav, that with the help of thefe appearance 
they, without more coft or trouble, fet them{elves up as patterns of 
images of ultimate perfection; and they are truly images in the firid 
fenfe of the word, for their whole value confifts in their external 


Shape and figure; and I befides call them images, becaufe they oA 
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not endued or informed with a true, but with the fham, femblance 
of a fpirit. 1 repeat again that they are images, becaufe they are as 
hard as marble, and infenfible and unfeeling as the trunks of trees, 
In the morality that directs them, gentlenefs of manners, affability, 
and pity, are blotted out of the catalogue of virtues. I have not 
even yet faid enough. Thofe two fenfible characteriftics of charity, 

‘nted out by St. Paul, that is to fay, patience and benevolence, 
are {0 foreign to their difpofitions, that they are inclined to confider 
them as figns of relaxation of difcipline, or at leaft of lukewarminefs, 
They aflume the figure of faints, without poffefling more fanttity 
than the ftock or ftone images of fuch, and would number themfelves 
among the bleffed, wanting the requifites which the gofpel expreffes 
to conftitute them (deferving of being inferted in that catalogue), 
which are meeknefs, compaflion, and a conciliatory {pirit. Beati 
miter, beati mifericordes, beati pacifici.’ 

The laft Effay, on the Machiavelianifm of the Ancients, is 
a curious attempt to prove that the principles of arbitrary power 
were adopted, and the arts of defpotifm practifed in the Greek 
and Roman ftates, em | the periods moft celebrated for 
freedom. But for the illuftration of this point, we mutt refer 
our Readers to the work, which is lively and ingenious, and 
abounds with manly reflections. E 

7 
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Art. V. Remarks on that kind of Palfy of the lower Limbs which is 
frequently found to accompany a Curvature of the Spine, and is fup- 
poled to be caufed by it; together with its Method of Cure, To 
which are added, Obfervations on the Neceflity and Propriety of 
Amputation in certain Cafes, and under certain Circumftances. 
By Percival Pott, F. R.S. and Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hofpital. 8vo. ss. 6d. Johnfon. 1779. 


HE firft of the two tracts which this very valuable 
T Author has here prefented to the public, relates to a dif- 
eafe little known to many of the faculty, which he defcribes in 
the following manner: it confifts in the total or partial aboli- 
tion of motion in the lower limbs, in confequence, as is fup- 
pofed, of a curvature of fome part of the fpine. Both fexes, 
and all ages, are equally liable to it. It is gradual, though not 
very flow, in its progrefs. When a child is the fubje@t, he 
begins with complaining of being foon tired; is languid, lift- 
lefs, and unwilling to move much, or at all brifkly. Not long 
after, he may be obferved frequently to trip and ftumble, 
though there be no impediment in his way; and whenever he 
attempts to move brifkly, he finds that his legs involuntarily 
crofs each other, by which he is frequently thrown down; and 
On endeavouring to ftand ftill, without fupport, for a few mi- 
hutes, his knees give way, and bend forwards. When the 
diftemper is farther advanced, he cannot, without much diffi- 
culty and deliberation, direct either of his feet precifely to any 
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exact point; and very foon after, both thighs and legs log 
much of their natural fenfibility, and become ufelefs with re. 
{pect to all the purpofes of loco-motion. ‘They have not, how. 
ever, the flabby feel and unrefifting loofenefs that a paralytic 
limb has; but the joints, particularly of the ancles, have a 
confiderable ftiffnefs. The accompanying curvature of the 
fpine varics in fituation, extent, and degree, being cither in the 
néck or back, and fometimes, though feldom, in the upper 
part of the loins; and comprehending two, three, or more vere 
tebra. On examining the affected part of the fpine after death, 
it is found in all the different ftates from laxity of the ligaments 
and fponginefs and enlargement of the vertebra, to manifeft 
difeafe of the former and complete caries of the latter. 

The cure of this formidable diforder (which is found to refit 
all. the general and common remedies) is, according to Mr, 
Pott, with confiderable cértainty effected, when the cafe is not 
too far gone, by procuring a purulent difcharge from ‘the neich- 
bourhood of the curvature in the fpine. He candidly acknow. 
ledges receiving the firft hint of this practice from Dr. Cameron 
and Mr. Jeffreys of Worcefter, and gives the following method 
of pégforming it moft conveniently and effectually. “A finall 
cauftic is applied on each fide beneath the curvature, big enough, 
when the efchar is feparated, to contain a large kidney-bean. 
Every third or fourth day a little powder of cantharides is 
fprinkled on the fores, and the difcharge is thus maintained till 
the patient perfectly recovers the ufe of his legs. 

We are perfuaded the fimplicity of this method will not be 
an objection to it in the opinion of any fenfible pra€titioner; 
and we think the Author has confiderably increafed the obliga- 
tions the Public are under to him, by this liberal communica- 
tion of his fuccefs, 

The fecond tract is principally an enlargement on what the 
writer has already laid down in his former works, particularly in 
his remarks on compound fractures, concerning the inevitable 
neceffity of amputation in certain cafes, and the danger of de- 
laying it. He particularly criticifes Metlrs. Bilguer and Tiflot, 
whofe doctrines on this fubje&t, to fay the truth, are.too mant- 
feftly irrational to need a formal refutation. As in all Mr. 
Pott’s works, the Reader may even in this fhort piece meet 
with fome new and ufeful obfervations. His account of aa 
anomalous kind of affection of the leg,’ requiring amputation, 
will, probably, afford new information to moft of his Readers. 
* It has its feat in the middle of the calf of the leg, or rather 
more toward its upper part, under the gaftrocnemius and foleus 
anufeles. It begins by a fmall, hard, deep-feated: {welling, 
domietimes very painful, fometimes but little fo, and only hinr 
dering the patient’s exercifes: it does not alter the — 
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colour of the fkin, at leaft until it has attained a confiderable 
fize; it enlarges gradually, does not foften as it enlarges, but 
continues through the greateft part of it incompreffibly hard, 
and when it is got to a large fize it feems to contain a fluid 
which may be felt towards the bottom, or refting, as it were, 
on the back part of the bones. It an opening be made for the 
difcharge of this fluid, it muft be made very deep, and through 
a ftrangely diftempered mafs. ‘This fluid is generally {mall in 
quantity, and confifts of a fanies mixed with grumous blood; 
the difcharge of it produces very little diminution of the tumor, 
and in the few cafes which I have feen, very high fymptoms of 
irritation and inflammation come on, and advancing with great 
rapidity, and moft exquifite pain, very foon deftroy the patient, 
either by the fever, which is high and unremitting, or by a 
mortification of the whole leg.’ 

On difletion, we are told, the arteria tibialis poftica: is 
found enlarged and burft, and the pofterior part of both tibia 
and fibula carious. Nothing but amputation can give the leaft 
chance of fafety in this fingular and dreadful difeafe. A. 





Art. Vi. Mifcellaneous Obfervations relating to Education, more e/pe- 
cially as it refpe&ts the Condu& of the Mind, To which is added, 
an Eflay on a Courfe of liberal Education for civil and ative Life. 
By Jofeph Priettley, LL.D. F.R.S. &Svo. 5s. bound. John- 
fon. 1778. 


N the Preface to thefe Ob/ervations, Dr. Prieftley acquaints 

his Readers, that, though much has been written about 
education of Jate years, yet feveral of the writers appear to him 
never to have had much, if any thing, to do in the condué of 
it, and to have given but little attention to the real influence 
of it in life; that it is his faule if he has not formed a better 
judgment, having had the beft opportunities for making obfer- 
vations, in confequence of having been engaged, at different 
times, in conducting almoft every part of education, both in a 
public and private way. 

That he has formed a juft judgment, will be very evideat to 
every difcerning reader, who has turned his thoughts to the 
important fubject of education, and who is acquainted with the 
world. His obfervations, indeed, do no fmall honour both to 
his head and his heart, and may be read with fingular advan- 
tage by every parent and tutor, who js defirous of making his 
child or his pupil a happy and ufeful member of fociety ; as 
they thew throughout a liberal and enlarged turn of thought, 
and are admirably calculated to infpire ngble and exalted views 
of human life and conduét. 


The only thing we regret is, that inftead of Mifcellaneous Ob- 


fervations on Education, the Author has not favoured us with a 
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Jsegular treatife on the fubject. Fle appears to us to be pere 
)feétly well, qualified for fuch a tafk, and we do not fee how he 
_could be more ufefully or honourably employed. As he ap. 
» pears td have a deep fenfe of the importance of a religious’and 
virtuous education, and has had an extenfive practical acquaint. 
ance with the fubject, were he to devote his time and attention 
. entirely to ity. and publifh, from time to time, elementary trea- 
> $ifes on thofe.branches of knowledge, which he has ftudied with 
+ fo much care and accuracy, he would, in our opinion, havea 
: jutter title to the moft diftinguifhed honours his country can 
beftow, than even a CHATHAM, or a KEPPEL. 

- Before .a,decifive judgment is formed of the maxims he con. 
tends for, he tells us in his preface, that it fhould more efpe. 
cially be confidered, as a fundamental preliminary, that the 
chief and proper object of education is not to form a /hining and 
popular character, but an ufeful one ; and that there are circum. 
itances in, which it may be necefflary that a truly great and va- 
luable man may be the moft unpopular of all men. 

‘ Shining accomplifhments, continues he, are only of fecondary 
confideration, being valuable only in proportion as they come in aid 
of qualifications that render a man happy in himfelf, and ufeful to 
others, ‘To plea is, indeed, generally ufeful, in order to proft 
men ; but this, like moit other general maxims, admits of many ex- 
ceptions, fach as we fee in the hiftory of many truly wife ftatefmen, 
but more efpecially thofe eminently wife and good men,, to whol 
labours and rifques we are indebted for inflruction in the important 
articles of morality and religion, both Heathens and Chriftians, 

* The great end of ea'ucaiion, if it correfpond to the great end of 
lifé, is by, 19 means advancement in the world, but to inculcate 
fuch principles, and Jead to fuch habits, as will enable men to pal 
with integrity and real honour through life, and to be inflexibly 
juit, benevolent, and good, notwithftanding all the temptations to 
the contrary from the example of the age we live in. To comply.witl 
“the avorld, und in confequen¢e-to be the idol of it, is an eafy thing 

in comparifon with this; but then the advantages derived from n0- 
bly withftanding the prevailing vices and errors of the age are inh 
nitely more folid.and lafting, This conduct makes a man fatisite 
with himfelf, it generally infures the gratitude of a more enlightenté 
‘pofterity, and, above all, the favour of God, and a happy immo 
tality. Pe : | . 
_,.¢ A.man who lives to any purpofe, muft have one objed, and hart 
a confifient charatter. When a man’s attention is difttaéted with! 
multipliciry of views he never fucceeds in any, or never enjoys 
fuccefs he ‘niay oceafionally meet with. But with confiftency oftt 
racer, and ‘uniformicy of,conduct, fuccefs is almoft infallible. Any 
_ man, for inftance, may be rich, if ‘he will. be content to have ™ 
other objet; but he cannot always get money, and enjoy,plealutt 
he canhpt.always be wealthy, and refpected; and leaft of all ca 
always be rich, and honeit. Alfo, any man of a common Capi 
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be an acute grammarian, OF critic, a good natural philofopher,-an 
able chymitt, a fkilfvl nataraliit, a learned lawyer, or a profound 
fician; or a man of very dillinguifhed abilities, and great 
metaphylician 5 OF . . . 
leifure, may, at different times, attend to a variety of things, and 
make fome figure in each of them: but, in general, one literary 
urfuit muft be facrificed to another. 1So alfo in the arts, a firit-rate 
mufician cannot be, at the fame time, the firft ftatuary, the firft painter, 
or the firft player ; though there are few who may not be with the 
foremoft in fome or other of the arts, if their attachment to it be 
fach, that they fhall give almoit their whole time and attention 
Oe bi like manner, if a man’s great object be the pur/uit of truth, 
and the practice of virtue, he may depend upon fuccefs, and will en- 
{ure the proper reward of fuch a conduct ; provided he have no other 
object to divert him from his purfvic, and obftruct him in it. But 
he muft not be difappointed, or chagrined, if, together with virtue 
and knowledge, and in his endeavours to promote them, he do not 
get rich, or become popular. 

‘ Let us, therefore, be fatisfied, if we can make our children good 
men, and truly valuable members of fociety, whether the reception 
they meet with in the world be favourable or unfavourable. If, 
however, their friends be few, they will be the more cordial, and 
contribute more to the real enjoyment of life. Indeed, their happi- 
nefs in all refpeéts will be more in reasty, than in appearance; as 
that of the world is more in appearance, than in reality ; and this 
exclufive of all refpect to any thing in futurity, in comparifon of 
which, however, every thing elie is little and infignificant. 

‘ I thall be happy if the following obfervations contribute, in any 
meafure, to give parents thefe jult views with refpect to the educa- 
tion of their children, or their own conduct in life. They are cer- 
tainly fundamental, though too apt to be overlooked in both. This 
muft be my apology for fuffering myfelf to be drawn in, infenfibly, 
to fay fo much in this ftrain, after what I have advanced to the fame 
general purpofe in the work itfelf. 

‘ Thofe of my friends who with to fee the Od/ferwations on Human 
Nature, and the Condu& of the Mind, promifed in the preface to my 
Examination of the Writings of Scotch Defenders of the Doétrine of 
inflinctive Principles of Truth, may form fome idea of what they may 
expect of a pradical nature in them, from what they will think of 
moit value in this treatife; and efpecially Section X'I. which was 
originally written as part of that work, but what it was thought 
might be more ufeful in this. I hall continue to colle& materials 
for this work, but the publication will probably be feveral years 
hence. Some of the hints I laid before Dr. Hartley himfelf, more 
than twenty years ago, and he was pleafed to approve of them, and 
promi'e me his afliftance whenever | fhould think proper to lay them 
before the Public.’ 

The fubje& of the twelfth fection, here mentioned, is, the 


Importance of early religious Inftruétion, The Doétor introduces 
It by obferving, that the imprefflion which ideas make upon 
the mind does not depend upon the definitions of them, but upon 
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jfenfations, and a great variety of ideas, that have been affociated 
with them ; and that thefe affociations require time to be formed 
and cemented. ‘The idea of God, he fays, may be defined, and 
explained to a man of the world, who has hardly ever heard, 
and feldom thought of him; but the zapreffion that 1s made 
upon his mind when the name of God is, at any time, men. 
tioned to him, cannot be the fame with that which will be felt 
by a perfon who has been accuftomed to hear and think of God 
from his infancy, who has been much converfant in the {Ccrip. 
tures, and has lived in a general habit of devotion. 

‘ Inthe mind of fuch a perfon, continues he, the idea of God 
muft have acquired a thoufand affuciations, which, though they are 
infinitely complex, will be felt as one fenfation; but, from the na. 
ture of the thing, ict is impoffible that it fhould ever be fully ex- 
plained, or communicated to another. ‘The analyfis of fuch an idea 
is far too difficult a problem for any human fagacity ; or if the thing 
were poflible, the doing of it would not enable a perfon to commu- 
nicate the fenfations that entered into it; becaufe the fame events ia 
life would be neceffary to it; and wi:hout thefe the fame refulting 
ideas and impeeffions cannot be obtained. 

‘ For this reafon no two perfons can have precifely the fame idea 
of any thing about which they are much converfant: for the minute 
affociations which enter into it will be different, though they may 
have a great sefemblance; and perhaps there is no objeét of our 
thoughts from the impreflion of which men feel more differently, than 
the idea of God; though the impreffion made by it on the minds of 
perfons educated in a fimilar manner will be nearly the fame, {o that 
by ufing the fame words they may communicate what may, with 
{ufficient propriety, be called she /ame feelings to each other. 

‘ This obfervation, which appears to me of confiderable import: 
ance, I fhall endeavour to illuftrate by a cafe that very much re 
fembles it, All perfons know what is meant by the term father, and 
if they were afked, would define it in the fame manner ; buc the man 
who has never known a father of his own, or which is nearly the 
fame thing, has had little conne&ion with him, no dependence upon 
him, or particular obligation to him, will by no means have the fame 
feelings when the word is pronounced to him, with the man who 
was brought up in a conitant ‘uninterrupted intercourfe with a father, 
and has been the object of innumerable endearments and kind offices 
and who has likewife frequently felt the effects of paternal correc 
tion. Every inftance of this nature has an effe@, and therefore 
leaves an impreflion upon the mind, which is not wholly loft. Fat 
though it foon becomes feparately indifcernible, it makes part of an 
infinitely complex fenfation, and is one of the elements of what! 
called filial affe@ion, or that mixture of love and reverence whith 
the neceflary refult of paternal care properly conduéted. Now the 
moft tranfient idea fuggefted by the word father will excite In the 
mind of fuch a fon a /econdary idea, which, though it does n0 af 
feét the definition of the term, is, however, infeparable from 


and if dwelt upon, it will unfold itfelf into a moft exquifite and o 
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communicable feeling. ‘To have this feeling a man moft have lived 
a whole life in a particular manner. 

‘In like manner, befides thofe ideas annexed to f:ch words as 
Ged, religion, future life, &&. which can be commuricsted to others 
by their definitions, there are what are fometimes called Secondary 
ideas, or feelings, which are aggregate fenfations, confifting of num- 
berlefs other fenfations and ideas, which have been aflociated with 
them, and which it is abfolutely impoilible for one perfon to com- 
municate to another; becaufe the fame e:iucation, the fame courfle 
of inftruétion, the fame early difcipline, the fame or fimilar circum- 
flances in life, and the fame reflections upon thofe circumftar ces, 
muit have concurred in the formation cfthem. They are, however, 
thefe infinitely complex and indefcribable feelings that often give 
thofe ideas their greateit force, and their influence upon the mind 
and condu&t; becaufe difpolitions to love, fear, and obey God have 
athoufand times followed thofe complex feelings, and pious and 
worthy refolutions have been connecied with them. 

‘ On this account, perfons whofe education has been much neg- 
Iced, but who begin to hear of religion, and apply themfelves to 
it late in life, can never acquire the devoticual feclings of thofe who 
have had a religious education ; nor can it be expected that they will 


be uniformly influenced by them. They may ufe the fame language,.. 


but their feelings will, notwithitanding, be very different. 

‘ The difference is, however, nothing more than is obferved in 
other fimilar cafes, A man, who has from his infancy been cons 
verfant with any thing, wiil have ideas of it very differently modified 
from thofe of the perfon who has acquired them by the information 
of others, or later in life. A perfon who has been bred in a camp 
will have very different ideas of every thing relating to war from 
thofe who have only heard, or read of fuch things, or who have feen 
fomething of war later in life; and the ideas of the former cannot, 
In the nature of things, be communicated with precifion to others ; 
becaufe the component parts of thofe ideas, or, rather, the feelings, 
were acquired by pafling through a variety of {cenes which made a 
ore aentiie upon the mind, and therefore left traces proportion- 
ably deep. 

‘I thall conclude with obferving, that the influence of general 
fates of mind, turns of thought, and fixed habits, which are the con- 
fequence of them, is fo great, that too much attention cannot be 
given to education, and the conduct of early life. Suppofing the 
prefent laws of our minds to continue (and there is no more reafon 
to expect a change in them than in any other of the laws of nature), 
our happinefs to endlefs ages muft depend upon it. Ic is a neceflary 
confequence of the principles of affociation, that the mind grows 
more callous to new impreflions continually ; it being already occu- 
pied with ideas and fenfations which render it indif{pofed to receive 
others, efpecially of a heterogeneous nature. 

We, in fact, feldom fee any confiderable change in a perfon’s 
temper and habits after he is grown to man’s eftate. Nothing fhort 
ee entire revolution in his circumitances, and mode of life, can 
elect it. This analogy will lead us to confider the ftate of our 
minds at the commencement of another life (being produced by the 
es whole 
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whole of our paflage through rhs) as ftill more fixed, and indifpofed 
to any change for the better or worfe. Confequently, our happinefs 
or mifery for the whole of our exiltence depends, in a great meafure, 
on the manner in which we begin our progrefs through it. 

‘ The effects of religious impreffions made upon the mind in early 
life may, be overpowered for a time by impreffions of an oppofite 
nature, but there will always be a poflibility of their reviving in fa- 
vourable circumitances, 7. ¢. in circumiiances in which ideas for. 
merly connected with religious impreffions will neceffarily be. pre. 
fented to the mind, and detained there. Let a man be ever fo pro- 
fligate,, his friends may always have hopes of his being reclaimed, if 
he had a religious education, and his religious impreflions were not 
effaced very early. But if no foundation of religion has been laid 
in. early life, har of the moft favourable opportunities of being 
brought to a fenfe of their duty are loft upon them. For in the 
minds of fuch perfons there are no religious impreflions, not even 
in a dormant fiate, and capable of being revived by circumftances 
that have the moit natural, and the ftrongeft conneétions with them. 
Alfo ideas of religion, like thofe of other obje&ts with which we 
eform an acquaintance too late in life, will never make much impref- 
fion; and being foreign, and diflimilar to all the other impreliions 
with which the mind has been occupied, they will never be able to 
take place for a fufficient length of time; other affociations conti- 
nually taking place to the exclufion of thefe. 

.* Befides, as the objects about which we are much converfant.are 
apt to become magnified in our minds, as perfons unavoidably value 
their own. profeflions and purfuits, and the more in proportion as 
they have leis knowledge of others; habits and praétices that are 
really vicious, uitimately pernicious in foc'ety, and quite eppofite 
to every thing of a religious nature, will have formed unnatural affo. 
Ciations with ideas of honour, /pirit, and other things of a fimilar 
kind ; fo that fome virtues and religious duties, as humility, mo- 
defly, temperance, chaftity, &c. will never appear to them refped- 
able and engaging; and, on account of the connection of thefe vir 
tues with others, every thing belonging to ftri&t morals and religion 
will be regarded with averfion and contempt. ' This turn of thisk- 
ing may, for want of early religious impreffions, be fo confirmed, 
that nothing in the ufui! courfe of human life fhall be able to change 
it. The very things that are the means and incitéments to religion 
and devotion in previouily wel!-difpofed minds have the very oppo- 
fite effect on others, Thus we fee that the reading of ‘the devotional 
parts of {cripture, of incidents in the life of Chrift and the apoitles; 
the meditation upon which fills the minds of fome with reverence 
and devotion, even to extacy, are read by others with ridicule:or 
difguft. No argument can be of any ufe to fuch perfons, becaufe the 
thing that is wanting is a proger fet of affaciated feelings, arifing from 
adual imprefions, the featon for which is over, and will never return. 
The coniempt of religion in fuch perfons is only increafed by en- 
deavours to perfuade them of its value; fo that it is mach more ad- 
vifable, when perfons are got to a certain pitch of infidelity and pro- 
fiigacy, to ler them alone, and entirely ceafe to remonitrate with 
them on the fubject. The very difcourfing about religion only re 
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ch ideas'as they have formerly connected with it, and which 


vives fu 
render the fubjeét odious to them. —y 
‘We fhall make no apology fur the Icngth of this extract ;' 


{uch of our Readers as feel the impartange of the fubject, and 


are capable of entering into the force of our Author's reafon- 
ing upon it, will not think any apology neceflary.  — 

The other fubjects treated of by our Author are chiefly thefe 
following —The Objects of Education, and their relative Iim- 
portance—T he Latin and Greek Languages—Private and pub-- 
lic Education—The Knowledge of the World, with refpect to° 
the Follics and Vices of it—Correction— Submifiion ‘to Autho- 
rity~Courage—Tilial and_ parental Affe&tion—Inftruction in’ 
the Principles of Morals and Religion—The Educition of Per: 
fons of Rank and Fortune-——The Attendance of Servants ‘on” 
young Perfons—Foreign Travel, &c, sot | 

_QOneach .of thefe fubjects the Reader will find many refiee- 
tions, which well deferve the attentive confideration, of all thofe 
who are engaged in the important bufinefs of education, 

The Obfervations on Education, are followed by Confderatichs 
for ithe Ufe of yung Men, which were publifhed fome years ago 
inachcap and {mall form, for, the, convenience of a more ae 
and general circulation. They relate to a fubject of the utmof 
importance, to youth, and fhew, the. fatal con’‘equerces of the 
irregular commerce of the. fexes. The Confideraticns are fol- 
lowed by an Ejfay on a Courfe of liberal Education fir ctvil and ac- 
tive Life, which was firlt publifhed in 1760, together with 


Remarks.on Dr. Browne's propofed Cede of Education. R, 


Art. VII. df Free Difeuffion of the Do@rines of Materialifn. and 
Philifophical Necifity, in a Corre/pondence between Dr. Price and Dr, 
Priefley: To which are added by Dr, Prieflley, an I: troduction 
explaining the Nature of the Controverfy, and Letters to feveral 
Writers who have aninadverted on his Difguifitions, &c. &vo. 
6s. boards. Johnfon. 17-8., ! , 
N this publication the world is prefented with the edifying, 
though not very common, {pectacie of two philofophers — 

nay divines--maintaining, different and even oppofite opinions, 
on fundamental points efteemed to be of the greateit importance ; 
and yet conducting the controverfy with a degree of mutual 
complacency and candour not often obferved in dif{putes in which 
religion is, or is thought to be, concerned ;——in fhort, preferving 
their temper, and efteem for each other, to the lait, though at 
the fame time urging their refpective arguments with a freedom, 
fometimes kindling into zeal, that becomes every fincere ine 
quirer after truth, 

_The method adopted on this occafion by our two friendly 

fputants was, that Dr. Price fhould make remarks on, or 

Propofe his objc@ions to, the doctrines or opinions contained in 
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Dr. Prieftley’s two late metaphyfical publications; that Dr, 
Prieftley fhould reply to thefe obfervations diftin@ly, article by 
article; that Dr. Price fhould confider thefe replies, and make 
fuch frefh remarks on them, or propofe fuch queries relating to 
them, as fhould occur to him; to which Dr. Prieftley fhould in 
his turn reply; till they fhould both be fatisfied that they had 
done all the juftice in their power to their refpective arguments, 
and it fhould appear unneceflary to advance any farther. 

In propofing this {cheme, fays Dr. Prieftley, I had in view 
the advantage of fecuring a friendly opponent among fo many 
angry antagonifts as [ expected ;—and * at the fame time one 
who could not but be acknowledged to be as capable of doing 
ample juftice to his argument as any writer of the age. I had 
pledged myfelf.to go through with this bufinefs, replying to every 
thing that fhould appear deferving of notice; and it was much 
more agreeable to me to urge all that I had to fay, in letters to 
a candid friend, than in tart replies to an angry difputant. And 
T thought that, according to the law of arms, and modern ho- 
nour, when I had fairly engaged with one antagonift on this 
feore, I fhould be more eafily excufed encountering another, 
The reader, however, will find that I have not intirely availed 
myfelf of this privilege ; for though I have not entered minutely 
into the argument, which would have been mere tautology, I 
have noticed {uch other opponents as have appeared fince the 
publication of my work.’—The Doétor here alludes to.Drs. 
Kenftick; Horfley, and Mr. Whitehead, to each of whom he 
has here addreffed a letter, in anfwer to their refpective obfer- 
vations on different parts of his former publications. 

In the review of a work of this nature, in which the fame 
fubject is frequently and alternately difcufled by the two contro- 
vertifts, we muft content ourfelves with giving a fingle fpecimen 
of the controverfy; and fhall for that purpofe feleét from dif- 
ferent parts of it fome of the obfervations relating to the dodtrine 
of Nece/fity; on which, after fome difcuffion in preceding com- 
munications, Dr. Price animadverts in the following animated 
and yet friendly manner: 

‘ Dr. Prieftley’s arguments, in the fixth fe@tion of his Addi- 
tional Illuftrations, plainly lead to, and imply, the following 
conclufions :—that, fince no action or event could poflibly have 
been different from what it bas been, is, or will be; and fince 
there is but one caufe, one will, one fole agent in nature; 
our pronenefs to look off from this one caufe, and to refer our 
actions to ourfelves, is an inftance of vicious weaknefs in US, 
leading us to idolize ourfelves and others; and that, had we fo- 
titude enough to conquer this weaknefs, and zvi/dom enough 10 
lay afide all fallacious views, or were perfect philofophers and 
néceffarians, we fhould afcribe-to God our evil difpofiriuns no - 

than 
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than our good ones, and confider ourfelves as fellow-workers 
with bim in our vices as well as our virtues; and, therefore, 
fhould never reproach ourfelves for having done wréng, never 
think we have need of repentance, and never pray to God for 
ardon and mercy, or addrefs him in any of the forms of con- 
d fupplication.’ 
wy? this is a jut account, and Dr. Prieftley really means to 
acknowledge thefe to be proper inferences from his doctrine ; I 
muft fay that he cannot be fufficiently admired for his fairnefs 
in the purfuit of truth. He believes he has found it in the 
doftrine (the great and glorious doctrine, as he calls it) of ne- 
ceffity; and he follows it into all its confequences, however fright- 
ful, without attempting to evade or palliatethem. For my own 
part, I feel here my own weaknefs. 1 fhudder at thefe confe- 
uences, and cannot help flying from them. I think it im- 
poflible a doétrine fhould be true, from which fuch an apology 
for vice can be fairly deduced ; and which oppofes fo ftrongly 
the conftitution of nature and our neceflary feelings, as not to 
be capable of being applied to practice, or even of being believed, 
without particular fortitude. I am fully perfuaded, however, 
that fo found is Dr. Prieftley’s conftitution of mind, and fo ex> 
cellent his heart, that he can drink this deadly potion, and find 
it falutary. But fuch powers and fuch integrity are given to 
few. 
¢ | muft farther confefs to Dr. Prieftley, that I am in fome 
degree rendered averfe to his doctrine, by my pride. I had been 
ufed to think of my foul as fo real and fubftantial, as to be the very 
principle that gives reality to the fenfible qualities of bodies, and 
confequently to the whole drefs of the external world; as an 
effence of heavenly origin, incorporeal, uncompounded, felf- 
determining, immortal, and indeftrudtible, except by the power 
that created it; poffeffed of faculties which (however the exercife 
of them may be fubject to interruptions) make it an image of 
the Deity, and render it capable of acting by the fame rule with 
him, of participating of his happinefs, and of living for ever, and 
improving for ever, under his eye and care. But if Dr. Prieftley 
is right, my foul is literally the offspring of the earth; a compo- 
lition of duft ; incapable of all agency; a piece of machinery 
moved by mechanical fprings, and chained to the foot of fate; ail 
whofe powers of thought, imagination, reflection, volition, and 
teafon, are no more than a refult from the arrangementand play of 
a let of atoms, all unthinking and fenfelefs.’— What can be more 
humiliating than this account ?—How low does it bring the dig- 
nity of man!—I cannot help feeling myfelf degraded by it un- 
fpeakably !—Were it to be received univerfally, it would, I am 
afraid, operate like a dead weight on the creation, breakin 
very afpiring effort, and producing univerfal abjeCtnefs. The 
. natural 
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natural effect of believing that nothing is left to depend on our. 
fe]ves, and that we can a nothing, mutt be concluding that we 
have. nothing to, do; and reiolving to leave every thing’ to that 


fy 


Being who (as Dr, Pricttley fays, page 303, 314) works every 


thing in sy, by, Usy, and for us. 
In giving his anfwer to thefe remarks Dr, Prieftley proceeds 


thus,—* Dy, Price calls the doétrine of neceffity, according ty! 


wihi¢h all events, moral as well as natural, are ultimaté ly aferibed 
to God, a. deadly, potion; and yet he helitates not'to fay” Cina 


preceding pallage which we have omitted) © that “he believes: 
<<. no. event comes to pafs which it would ‘have been proper to: 
exclude; and that, relatively to the divine plan and adminiftra-’ 


tion, ali is right,’ ’—Now, between this doétrine, and thofe 
naked views, of. the do&trine of acre # at which’ Dr. Price is fo' 
much, alarmed, I fee no real difference. When a perfoh can! 
once bring hinafelt to think that there is no wickednefs ‘of man’ 
which it would have been preper to exclude, and that the divine 
plan reguires this wickednefs, as wel] as every thing elfe’ that 
actually takes, place (which is “the purport of what Dr. Price ad- 
vances, and very nearly his own words), I wonder much that he 
fhould hefirate to admit that the Divine Being might: expreéfsly 
appoint. what it would have been improper to exclude: what’ his 
plan abfolutely required, and that without which’ ‘the’ fcheme 
coul d not have been right, but muft have been’ wrong? 

‘May not this view rof the fubject, as given by Dx, Price, be 
reprefented as an apology for vice, and a thing to be fhuddered at, 
aud to be fred from, which is the language that he ‘ufes with 
reipect to the docirine of necefity? If to make vice nécéffary 
be At poifon, can that do€trine be innocent which confiders 
it as 4 thing that ts proper, and, relatively to the divine plan and 
adminifiration, right © The two opinion: , if not the’ famé, are 
certainly very near asin, and muff have the fame kind of opera 
tion and effed.’ 

‘ If Dr. Price will attend.to fags, he may be fatisfied that it 
cannot require that great /fr ength and foundne/s of conftitution that 
he charitably afcgibes to me, to convert the doctrine of neceflity, 
poifon as -he thinks it to be, into wholefome nourifhment; and 
that he muft have feen it in fome very unfair and injurious light. 
Lam far from being fingular in my belief of this doétrine. There 
are thoufands, I,doubt not, who believe it as firmly as I do. A 
great majority of the more intelligent, ferious, and virtuous of 
smy acquaintance among men of letters , are neceffarians (as, with 
reipect to feveral of them, Dr. Price him(elf very well knows); 
and we ail think ourfelves the better for it, Can we all hate 
this peculiar ftrength of conftitution? It cannot furely be deadly 


poifon which fo many perions take, not only without ie 
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put with advantage ; finding it to be, as Dr. Price acknow- 
ledges with refpect to myfelf, even falutary.’ 

in anfwer to Dr. Price’s remark, above given, that the belicf 
of the doctrine of neceflity muft break eviry afpiring effort, and 
produce universal abjeéine/s ; Dr. Prieftley here too oppofes to his 
theoretical inferences, a kind of an appeal ad hominem; and de- 
fires him to confider whether his theory has any correfpondence 
with facTs. Let him confider, fays he, thofe of his acquaintance | 
whoare neceflarians.—* To fay nothing of my/elf, who certainly, 
however, am not the moft torpid and lifelefs of animals ; where 
will he find greater ardour of mind, a ftronger and more unre- 
mitted exertion, or a more ftrenuous and fteady purfuit of the 
moft important objects, than among thofe whom he knows to be 
neceflarians? I can fay with truth (and meaning no difparage- 
ment to Dr. Price, and many others, who, I believe, unknown 
to themfelves, derive mucn of the excellence of their chara¢ters 
from principles very near akin to thofe of the doétrine of ne- 
ceflity) that I generally find Chri/tian xeceffarians the moft di- 
ftinguifhed for aétive and fublime virtues, and more fo in pro- 

rtion to their fteady belief of the doétrine, and the attention 
they habitually give to it.’ 

. The laft particulars relative to this fubjeét are contained in a 
Note from Dr. Price, and a fhort anfwer to it by Dr. Priefticy. 
Inthe former Dr. Price obferves that * his fentiments have been 
undefignedly mifreprefented, when Dr. Prieftley fuggefts that he 
(Dr. Price) confiders wickednefs as a thing that is proper, and 
thinks the plan of the Deity abfolutely required it.’ —He declares 
that he has never meant to fay more, than that the PERMISSION 
of wickednefs is proper, and that the divine plan required the 
communication of powers rendering beings capable of perveriely 
making themfelves wicked, by aéting, not as the divine plan re- 
quires (for this, he thinks, would be too good an excufe for 
wickednefs), but by acting in a manner that oppofes the divine 
plan and will, and that would fubvert the order of nature; and 
to which, on this account, punifhment has been annexed.’ 

To this laft remark Dr. Prieftley anfwers, that his friend can 
need no aflurance that his fentiments have not been knowingly 
mifteprefented. He obferves however that ¢ he cannot help con- 
fidering the voluntary peraijjion of evil, or the certain caufe of it,’ 
by 2 Being who firefees it, and bas fuficient power to prevent 
it, as equivalent to the exprefs appointment of it.’ 

From thefe laft words of our two metaphyfical difputants on 
this fubject, our Readers will perceive that, though they part 
Sriends, they ftill retain their refpective opinions. Althouch we 
avoid taking a part in this controverfy, {till thinking it prudent 


to adhere to our former fafe and humble verdiG *; we will how- 
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ever go fo far as to fay, that we did expect to fee Dr. Price yield 
fomewhat to his fricnd’s realonings in this laft point at leaf, 
As to the main gueftion—refpecting /iberty and neceffity—we do 
not wonder that perfons whole ideas on the fubjeét have lon 
gone in a certain train, find even an infuperable difficulty in 
adopting the oppofite doctrine. There is fearce, perhaps, a 
matter in the whole compafs of human difcuffion, in which it 
may more truly be faid—to borrow the appofite and emphatic 
terms of Dr. Young on a different fubject—that 
6° One arzuiment is balanead by another, 
«© And reafon reafan meets in doubtful fght, 
‘© And proofs are countermined by equal proofs.” 
It is, in fact, the fubjeét, xar’ eoynv, in which 
, —‘ Reafon knits the inextricable toil, 
© In which herfelf ts taken.’ 

Some Jiluffrations are fubjoined, in this volume, in addition 
to thofe which the Author formerly gave at the end of his Dij- 
gzifitions. In thefe we meet with a general hiftorical view of 
the origin and progrefs of opinions relating to the Effence of the 
S2ul, with fome confiderations on the notion of its being an ex- 
tended, though an immaterial, fubftance. In the courfe of this 
hiftorical deduction, the Author fhews that, among the Heathen 
philofophers, the foul was fuppofed to be what we fhould now 
call an attenuated kind of matter, capable of divifion, as all other 
matter 1s; that this notion was adopted by the Chriftian Fa- 
thers, many of whom did not fcruple to affert that_the foul, 
though conceived to be a thing diftinét from the body, was ne- 
vertielefs properly corporeal, and even naturally mortal; that af- 
terwards, however, the opinion of its being naturally immor- 
tal gained ground ; and matter being then confidered as necel- 
farily perifbable as well as impure, the doctrine of the immiates 
riality as well as of the immortality of the foul was pretty firmly 
eftablifhed, ‘The idea of its being immaterial foon Jed to the 
notion ef its having no property whatever in common with 
matter; of its having neither length, breadth, nor thicknels 5 
of its being indivifible alfo; and, finally, of its mot extfiing m 
pace. The fchoolmen added various other refinements: but 
the doctrine of pure fpiritualijm was not firmly eftablifhed before 
Defcartes. 

He, fays the Author, © confidering extenfion as the eflence 
of matter, made the want of extenfion the diftinguifhing pr- 
perty of mind or fpirit. Upon this idea was built the immate- 
rial fyftem in its {tate of greateft refinement ; when the foul was 
defined to be immaterial, indivifible, indifcerptible, unextendt 
and to have nothing to do with Jcality or motion, but to bea 
fubftance poffeffed of the fimple powers of thought, and to have 
nothing more than an arbitrary connection with an organlz 
fyitem of matter.’ vf 
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Mr. Locke contributed greatly to lower this idea of mind or 
fpirit, by contending that * whatever exifts muft exift Some- 
where, or in fome place; and by fhewing that, for any thing 
that we know to the contrary, the power of thought may be 
fuperadded by the Divine Being to an organized fyftem of mere 
matter; though at the fame time declaring himfelf in favour of 
the notion of a feparate foul. From this time, the doctrine of 
the nature of the foul has been fluctuating and various ; fome 
{til maintaining that it has no property whatever in common with 
matter, and bears no relation to {pace ; whereas others fay that 
it exifts in fpace, and occupies a portion of it, fo as to be 
properly extended, but not to have folidity, which they make 
to be the property that diftinguifhes it from matter.’ 

The Author proceeds to ebferve, that the object of his late 
work was to prove that the doctrine of a foul w altogether un- 
philofophical, and unfcriptural ; and that the refined and proper 
fpiritualifm, above defcribed, is peculiarly chimerical and ab- 
furd.—* Abfurd, however, as is the notion of a fubftance which 
has no property in common with matter, which bears no relation te 
face, and yet both acts upon body, and is acted upon by it; 
it is the doctrine that, in the courfe of gradual refinement, phi- 
lofophers and divines were neceflarily brought to, and is the only 
confiftent immaterialifm. For every other opinion concerning 
fpirit makes it to be, in fact, the fame thing with matter: at 
Jeaft, every other opinion is liable to objections fimilar to. thofe 
which Jie againft the notion of a foul properly material.’ 

As the Author had not been thought to have given fufficient 
attention to the ductrine of a {pirit’s having exten/ion, he here 
makes fome fhrewd remarks on that hypothefis, for which we 
are forry we have net room. All the embarafsments attending 
this fyftem, as well as that of pure /pirituali/m, above-mentioned, 
are, he affirms, at once removed by his fimple theory on this 
fubject. According to this, ¢ the power of thinking belongs to 
the brain of a man, as that of waiking, to his feet, or that of 
fpeaking, to his tongue.’—Man, therefore, ‘* who is one being, 
is compofed of one kind of fuljfance, made ot the duff of the earth: 
—when he dies, he, of courfe, ceafes to think; but when his 


fleping duff hail be reanimated at the refurrection, his power of 


thinking, and his confcioufne(s, will be reftored to him.’—This 
fyftem likewife ¢ gives a real aye Stn doctrine of a refur~ 
reclion from the dead, which is pe@uliar to revelation, on which 
alone the facred writers build all our hope of a future life.’—~ 
In his laft letter to Dr. Price, the Author thus exprefles the 
grounds of his zeal with refpect to this fubje€t.—* So long,’ 
fays he, * as I conceive the doétrine of a jeparate foul to have 
been the true fource of the grofieft corruptions in the Chriftiaa 
fyftem, of that very antichriftian fy fiem which {prung up in the 
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times of the apoftles, concerning which they entertained the 
ftrongeft appreneniions, and delivered, and Jeft upon record 
the moft folemn warnings, I muft think myfelf a ver like. 
warm and difaffected Chriftian if 1 do not bear my feeble teft;. 
mony againft it.’ 

After declaring that he does not lay any ftrefs on any merely 
theoretical opinion, he affirms that, with refpect to the general 
plan of Chriftianity, the importance of the doctrines he contends 
for can hardly be rated too high.—‘ What I contend for leaves 
nothing for the manifold corruptions and abufes of Popery to 
faftenon. Other doctrinal reformations are partial things, while 
this goes to the very root of almoft all the mifchief we complain 
of; and, for my part, I fhall not date the proper and complete 
downfal of what is called Antichri/?, but from the general pre. 
valence of the doéirine of materialifm. 

‘ This, [ cannot help faying, appears to me to be that fun. 
damental princip!e in true philofophy, which is alone perfeétly 
confonant to the doctrine of the icriptures; and being at the 
fame time the only proper deduction from natural appearances, 
it muft, in the progrefs of inquiry, foon appear to be fo; and 
then, fhould it de found that an unqueftionably true philofophy 
teaches one thing, and revelation another, the latter could not 
ftand its ground, but muft inevitably be exploded, as contrary 
to truth and fac?. I therefore deem it to be of particular con- 
fequence, that philofophical unbelievers fhould be apprifed in 
time, that there are Chriftians, who confider the syed he 
foul as a tenet that is fo far from being effential to the Chrittian 
icheme, that it isa thing quite foreign to it, derived originally 
from heathenifm, difcordant with the general principles of re- 
vealed religion, and ultimately fubverfive of them.’ 

In the foregoing extraéts from the controvertial part of this 
work, we have confined ourfelves to a particular queftion, and 
to what may be called the laft and mature refu/ts of each of the 
difputants on that particular fubjeét. We muft not however 
terminate our account of this work without obferving, that thele 
ure preceded by many reciprocal communications, not only on 
that intricate queftion, but on the nature of matter, perfondl 
identity, confcioufnefs, &c. on which our two philofophicd 
difputants exhibit many proofs of their metaphyfical acumen, and 
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‘nverfe, from thofe which are written in profe. This, he ob- 
ferves, will not only afcertain the character of the prophetical 
ftyle in general, and that of the prophet Ifaiah in particular ; 
bur be of confiderable ufe, and of no {mall importance, in the 
interpretation, of the poetical parts of the Old Feftament. 

The Correfpondence of one verfe, or line, with another, our 
Author calls Parallelifm. Whena propofition is delivered, and 
4 fecond is fubjoined to it, or drawn under it, equivalent, or 
contrafted with it, in fenfe; or fimilar to it in the form of 
grammatical conftruction ; thefe he calls Parallel Lines; and the 
words, or phrafes, anfwering one to another in the correfpond- 
ing lines, Parallel Terms. Parallel lines may be reduced to three 
forts; Parallels Synonymous, Parallels Antithetic, and Parallels 
Synthetic. Of each of thefe our ingenious Writer gives a va- 
riety of examples; in order to fhew the various forms in which 
they appear ; firft from the books univerfally acknowledged to 
be poetical; then correfpondent examples from the prophet 
Ifaiah; and fometimes alfo from the other prophets; to fhew, 
that the form and character of the compofition is in all the 
fame. In fuch of the examples produced, as are of miany lines, 
there is fometimes a fingle line or two intermixed, which do 
not properly belong to that clafs under which they are ranged. 
Thefe, however, are retained by Dr. Lowth, to preferye the 
connection and harmony of the whole paflage: and he obferves, 
that the feveral forts of parallels are perpetually mixed‘ with 
one another ; which mixture gives a variety and beauty to the 
compofition. 

Under the different heads that follow, the Bifhop introduces 
a number of examples; but the narrownefs of our limits will 
oblige us to confine ourfelves to one or two inftances under 
each head, 

Parallel Lines Synonymous, are thofe lines which correfpond 
one to another by expreffing the fame fenfe in different, but 
equivalent terms ; when a propofition is delivered, and is imme- 
diately repeated, in the whole or in part, the expreffion being 
varied, but the fenfe entirely or nearly the fame. As in the 
following examples : 

‘¢ O Jehovah, in thy ftrength the King fhall rejoice; 
And in thy falvation how greatly fliall he exu!e! 
The defire of his heart thou hasgranted unto him ; 
And the requeit of his lip$ thou hait ‘not denied.” 
é' Fu SS. 85,20 


ee 


Hearken unto me, O hoafe of Jacob; 
** And all the remnant of the houfe of Jzrael.” 
— $ ae Ifaiah xlvi. 3. 
ncline your ear, and comé unto me ; , 
** Hearken, and your foul fhall live.” I{aiah lv, 3. 
| : From 
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From the whole of the examples produced by our learned 
Writer, may be obferved the different degrees of the Synony. 
mous Parallelifm. The parallel lines fometimes confift of i 
or more fynonymous terms; fometimes of two; which js ge- 
nerally the cafe, when the verb, or the nominative cafe of the 
firft fentence is to be carried on to the fecond, or underftood 
there ; fometimes of one only; as in the two laft examples 
There are, alfo, a few inftances, in which the lines confit each 
of double members, or two propofitions. Among others, the 
following example is very perfect in its kind: 


** Bow thy heavens, O Jehovah, and de‘cend ; 
‘¢ Touch the mountains, and they fhall {moke: 
‘© Dart forth lightning, and fcatter them; 
** Shoot out thine arrows, and deftroy them.” 
Pf, cxliv. c, 6, 
Parallels are alfo fometimes formed by a repetition of part of 
the firft fentence : 
«¢ My voice is unto God, and I cry aloud ; 
** My voice unto God, and he will hearken unto me, 
** T will remember the works of Jehovah ; 
** Yea, I will remember thy wonders of old.” 
‘¢ The waters faw thee, O God; 
‘* The waters faw thee; they were feized with anguith.” 
Pf, Ixxvil. 1. 18, 16, 
Sometimes in the latter line a part is to be fupplied from the 
former to complete the fentence : 
‘© The mighty dead tremble from beneath ; 
‘* The waters, and they that dwell therein.” Job xxvi. §, 
Farther, there are parallel triplets; when three lines cor 
refpond together, and form a kind of ftanza; of which, how- 
ever, only two commonly are Synonymous : 
«© The wicked fhall fee it, and it fhall grieve him, 
‘¢ He thall gnafh his teeth, and pine away ; 
‘© The defire of the wicked fhall perith.” Pf, cxii. 10. 
** And he fhall fnatch on the right, and yet be hungry; 
*¢ And he fhall devour on the left, and not be fatisfied ; 
** Every man fhall devour the flefh of his neighbour,” 
Tfaiah ix. 20. 
There are likewife parallels confifting of four lines: two 
diftichs being fo connected together, by the fenfe and conftruc- 
tion, as to make one ftanza. Such is the form of the thitty- 
feventh Pfalm ; which is evidently laid out by the initial letters 
in ftanzas of four lines; though in regard to that difpofition 
fome irregularities are fopnd in the prefent copies. From this 
Pfalm, which gives fufficient warrant for confidering the unio 
of two diftichs as making a ftanza of four lines, our Authot 


takes the firft of his examples : 
oc Be 
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st Be not moved with indignation againit the evil-doers ; 
66 Nor with zea! againft the workers of iniq@ity : 
«© For like the grats they fhall foon be cut of; 
‘6 And like the green herb they thall wither.” 
Pf. xxxvil. 1, 2. 
Some periods, in like manner, may be confidered as making 
fanzas of five lines ; in which the odd line, or member, either 
comes in between two diftichs, or after two diftichs makes a 


full clofe : 


«© They bear him on the fhoulder ; they carry him about ; 
‘© They fet him down in his place, and he ftandeth ; 
«6 From his place he fhall not remove: 
“To him, that crieth unto him, he will not anfwer; 
«© Neither will he deliver him from his diftrefs.” 
Ifaiah xlvi. 7. 

«¢ Who eftablifheth the word of his fervant ; 
«© And accompli(heth the counfel of his meffengers : 
«¢ Who fayeth to Jerufalem, Thou fhalt be inhabited ; 
«¢ And to the cities of Judah, Ye hall be built; 
‘“* And her defolate places I will reftore.” 

Ifaiah xliv. 26. 

In ftanzas of four lines fometimes the parallel lines anfwer to 
one another alternately ; the firft to the third, and the fecond 
to the fourth : 

“ And ye faid: Nay, but on horfes will we flee; 
‘‘ Therefore fhall ye be put to flight : 
“* And on fwift courfers will we ride ; 
“* Therefore fhall they be fwift, that purfue you.” 
Ifaiah xxx. 166 
A ftanza of five lines admits of the fame elegance: 
** Who is there among you that feareth Jehovah ? 
** Let him hearken unto the voice of his fervant : 
‘* That walketh in darknefs, and hath no light? 
*¢ Let him trutt in the name of Jehovah ; 
** And reft himfelf in the fupport of his God.” 
Ifaiah 1. 10. 

* The fecond fort of Parallels, continues our eminent Prelate, 
are the Antithetic: when two lines correfpond with one another by 
an oppofition of terms and fentiments ; when the fecond is contrafted 
with the firft, fometimes in expreflions, fometimes in fenfe only. 
Accordingly the degrees of Antithefis are various; from an exact 
Contrapofition of word to word through the whole fentence, down to 
4 general difparity, with fomething of a contrariety, in the two 
Propofitions, 

‘ Thus in the following examples : 

a A wife fon rejoiceth his father ; 
Wh But a foolith fon is the grief of his mother.” Prov. x. 1. 
y "re every word hath its oppofite: for the terms father and mo- 
i - as the Logicians fay, relatively oppofite. 
7 The memory of the juft is a bleffing ; 
ed But the name of the wicked fhall rot.” Prov. xX. 7 
EV. Mar, 1779s Q Here 
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Here there are only two Antithetic terms: for memory and name ap 
Synonymous. 


Oe OT TTT 


‘© There is that fcattereth, and ftill increafeth ; 
‘* And that is unreafonably {paring, yet groweth poor,” 
Prov. xi. 24, 
Here there is a kind of double Antithefis; one between the tyo 
lines themfelves ; and likewife a fubordinate oppofition between the 


two parts of each. ; 
‘© Many feek the face of the prince ; 


‘* But the deiermination concerning a man is from Jehovah,” 
Prov. xxix. 26, 

Where the oppofition is chiefly between the fingle terms the Prince, 
and Jehovah: but there is an oppofition likewife in the general fen- 
timent ; which exprefles, or intimates, the vanity of depending on 
the former, without feeking the favour of the latter. In the fo. 
lowing there is much the fame oppofition of fentiment, without any 
contrapofision of terms at ail: 

«© The lot is caft into the lap ; 


‘¢¢ But the whole determination of it is from Jehovah,” 
Prov. xvi, 33. 
That is, the event feems to be the work of Chance ; but is really the 
direGlion of Providence.’ 

The foregoing examples are all taken from the Proverbs of 
Solomon, where they abound; this form being peculiarly 
adapted to that kind of writing; to adages, aphorifms, and 
detached fentences. Indeed, fays our Author, the elegance, 
acutenefs, and force of a great number of Solomon’s wile fay- 
ings arife in a great meafure from the antithetic form, the op- 
pofition of diction and fentiment. We are not, therefore, to 
expect frequent inftances of it in the other poems of the Old 
Teftament ; efpecially thofe that are elevated in the ftyle, and 
more conneéted in the parts. Dr. Lowth, however, produces 
a few examples of the like kind from the higher poetry ; in the 
laft of which the lines themfelves are fynthetically parallel; 
and the oppofition lies between the two members of each: 

“© The bricks are fallen, but we will build with hewn flone; 

“© The fycamores are cut down, but we will replace them with 

** cedars.” Ifaiah ix. 10. 

The third fort of Parallels our Jearned Writer calls Syntheti 
or Conflruétive: where the Parallelifm confifts only in the fim 
Jar form of conftruction; in which word does not anfwer 
word, and fentence to fentence, as equivalent or oppofite; bit 
there is a correfpondence and equality between different prop 
firions in refpeét of the fhape and turn of the whole fentent, 
and of the confiructive parts ; fuch as noun anfwering to nou 
verb to verb, member to member, negative to negative, inte 
rogative to interrogative. 

‘* Praife ye Jehovah, ye of the earth ; 


** Ye fea-moulters, and all deeps: ‘Fit 
wk 
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%¢ Fire and hail, fnow and vapour ; 

«© Scormy wind, executing his command ¢ 

«¢ Mountains, and all hills ; 

«« Fruit-trees, and al! cedars : 

«© Wild beafts, and all cattle; 

«« Reptiles, and birds of wing: 

<< Kings of the earth, and all peoples ; 

‘«‘ Princes, and all judges of the earth : 

«‘ Youths, and alfo virgins ; 

‘6 Old men, together with the children: 

«+ Let them praife the name of Jehovah ; 

«* For his name alone is exalted ; 

‘¢ His Majefty, above earth and heaven.” 
Pf, cxlviii. I~ 133 

Of the conftruétive kind is meft commonly the Parallelifm 
of ftanzas of three lines; though they are fometimes Synony- 
mous throughout, and often have two lines Synonymous, The 
following inftance is conftructively parallel : 

‘© Whatfoever Jehovah pleafeth, 
“© That doeth he in the heavens, and in thé earth ; 
‘* In the fea, and in all the deeps: 
‘* Caufing the vapours to afcénd from the end of the earth ; 
‘© Making the lightnings with the rain ; 
‘“* Bringing forth the wind out of his treafures.” 
Pf, cxxxv. 6, 7. 

Of the fame fort of Parallelifm are thofe paflages, frequent 
in the poetic books, where a definite number is twice put fof 
an indefinite: this being followed by an enumeration of parti- 
culars naturally throws the fentence into a Parallelifm, which 
cannot be of any other than the Synthetic kind; and feems to 
have been a favourite ornament. There are many elegant 


examples of it in the 30th chapter of Proverbs, and fome few 
in other places : 
‘“* Thefe fix things Jehovah hateth; _ 
** And feven are the abomination of his foul. 
“* Lofty eyes, and a lying tongue ; 
** And hands fhedding innocent blood : 
“* A heart fabricating wicked thoughts ; 
‘* Feet haftily running to mifchief : 
** A falfe witnefs breathing out Jies ; 
** And the fower of ftrife between brethren,” 
Prov. vi. 16—19,. 
There are a few remarkable examples of the alternate con- 
ruction ; where the Parallelifm arifes from the alternation of 
the members of the fentences : 
““ lam black, but yet beautiful, O daughters of Jerufalem > 
“* Like the tents of Kedar, like the pavilions of Solomon.” 
That Cant. 1. 5% 
bas 8, black, as the tents of Kedar; (made of dark-coloured goats 
ar ;) beautiful as the pavilions of Solomon. 
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From the examples of the Synthetic or Conftruétive kind, 
the Reader will obferve, fays Dr. Lowth, * that though there 


are perhaps no two lines correfponding with one another as equiya- 
lent, or oppolite in terms ; yet there 1s a Parallelifm equally appa. 
rent, and almoft as firiking, which arifes from the fimilar form and 
equality of the lines, from the correfpondence of the members and 
the conftruction ; the confequence of which is a harmony and rhythm, 
little inferior in effect to that of the two kinds preceding. 

‘ The degrees of the correfpondence of the lines in this laft for 
of Parallels muft, from the nature of it, be various. Sometimes the 
Parallelifm is more, fometimes lefs, exact: fometimes hardly at all 
apparent. It requires indeed particular attention, much ftudy of 
the genius of the language, much habitude in the analyfis of the 
conftruction, to be able in all cafes to fee and to diftinguith the nice 
refts and paufes, which ought to be made, in order to give the pe. 
ricd or the fentence its intended turn and cadence, and to each 
part its due time and proportion. The Jewith Critics, called the 
Maforetes, were exceedingly attentive to their language in this part; 
even to a fcrupulous exaétnefs and fubtle refinement ; as it appears 
from that. extremely complicated Syftem of Grammatical Pundua. 
tion, more embarrafling than ufeful, which they have invented. It 
is therefore not improbable, that they might have had fome infight 
into this matter; and in diftinguifhing the parts of the fentence by 
Accents might have had regard to the harmony of the Period, and 
the proportion of the members, as well as to the firiét Grammatical 
difpofition of the conftructive parts. Of this, I think, | perceive 
evident tokens: for they fometimes feem to have more regard, in 
diftributing the fentence, to the Poetical or Rhetorical harmony of 
the Period, and the proportion of the members, than to the Gram 
matical Confiru&tion.’ ; 

To explain what he means, our ingenious Author produces 
fome examples, in which the Maforetes, in diftinguifhing the 
fentence into its parts, have given marks of paufes pertectly 
agreeable to poetical rhythm, but fuch as the Grammatical 
Conftruétion does not require, and fcarcely admits: and then 
he adds : | 

‘ Of the three different forts of Parallels, as above explained, 
every one hath its peculiar charaéter and proper effect; and there 
fore they are differently employed on different occafions; and the 
fort of Parallelifm is chiefly made ufe of, which is beft adapted t 
the nature of the fubje&t and of the Poem. Synonymous Parallels 
have the appearance of art and concinnity, and a ftudied elegance; 
they prevail chiefly in fhorter Poems; in many of the Pfalms; ™ 
Balaam’s Prophecies ; frequently in thofe of Maiah, which are moi 
of them diftin& Poems of no great length. The Antithetic Paralle 
lim gives an acutenefs and force to Adages and moral Sentences 
and therefore, as I obferved before, abounds in Solomon’s Proverbs, 
and elfewhere is not often to be met with. The Poem of Job, beisg 
on a large plan, and in a high Tragic ftyle, though very exact 1 
the divifion of the lines, and in the Parallelifm, and affording mat) 
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Conftructive. A happy mixture of the feveral forts gives an agree- 
able variety : and they ferve mutually to yecommend and fet off one 
er. 

The Bifhop, having before mentioned that there appeared to 
be two forts of Hebrew verfes, differing from one another in 
regard to their length, proceeds to explain the nature, and 
point out the marks of the longer kind, which, though they 
admit of every fort of Parallelifm, yct belong for the moft part 
to the clafs of conftructive Parallels. 

‘ This diftin@ion, fays he, of Hebrew Verfes into Longer and 
Shorter, is founded on the authority of the Alphabetical Poems ; 
one third of the whole number of which are manifeftly of the Longer 
fort of verfe; the reft of the Shorter. I do not prefume exactly to 
define by the number of Syllables, fuppofing we could with fome 
probability determine it, the limit that feparates one fort of verfe 
from the other; fo that every verfe exceeding or falling fhort of that 
number fhould be always accounted a long or a fhort verfe : all that 
I afirmis this; that One of the Three Poems Perfe&tly Alphabetical, 
and therefore infallibly divided into its verfes; and Three of the 
Nine other Alphabetical Poems, divided into their verfes, after the 
manner of the Perfectly Alphabetical, with the greatelt degree of 
probability ; that thefe Four Poems, being the Four firft Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, fall into verfes about one-third longer, taking 
them one with another, than thofe of the other Eight Alphabetical 
Poems, I fhall firft give an example of thefe long verfes from a 
Poem Perfectly Alphabetical, in which therefore the limits of the 
verfes are unerringly defined : , 

“* Tam the man that hath feen aMfliction, by the rod of his anger: 

“* He hath led me, and made me walk, in darknefs, not in light: 

“ Even again turneth he his hand againft me, all the day long. 

“ He hath made old my fiefh and my tkin, he hath broken my 

“* bones : 
“ He hath built againft me, and hath compaffed me, with gall 
** and travail: 
‘* He hath made me dwell in dark places, as the dead of old.” 
Lament. ill, 1—6, 

* The following is from the firft Lamentation; in which the 
Stanzas are defined by Initial Letters, and are, like the former, of 
three lines ; 

“ How doth the city folitary fit, the that was full of people! 

“* How is fhe become a widow, that was great among the nations ! 

“* Princefs among the Provinces, how is the become tributary ! 

‘ She weepeth fore in the night, and her tear is upon her cheek : 

si She hath none to comfort her, among all her lovers : 

‘ All her friends have betrayed her, they became her enemies.” 

; | Lament. i. 1, 2, 
: I hall now give examples of the fame fort of verfe, where the 
rare of the verfes are to be colleéted only from the Poetical Con- 
ae of the fentences: and firft from the books acknowledged 
h all hands to be Poetical; and of thefe we mutt have recourfe to 

¢ Pfalms only ; for, I believe, there is not a fingle inftance of this 
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fort of verfe to be found in the Poem of Job; and fearce any in the 
| Proverbs of Solomon. 
> ‘<* The law of Jehovah is perfeét, reftoring the foul; 
. «¢ The teflimony of Jehovah is fure, making wife the fimple; 
“© The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart ; 
** The commandment of Jehovah is clear, enlightening the eyes; 
<* The fear of Jehovah is pure, enduring for ever ; 
“« The judgments of Jehovah are truth; they are altogether 
** righteous : 
** More defirable than gold, and than much fine gold; 
s* And fweeter than honey, and the dropping of honey-combs,” 
{. xix. 7—10, 
‘© That our fons may be like plants, growing up in their youth; 
** Our daughters like the corner pillars, carved for the ftruQure 
‘* of a palace: 
“< Our flore houfes full, producing all kinds of provifion ; 
** Our flocks bringing forth thoufands, ten thoufands in our fields: 
** Our oxen ftrong to labour; noirruption, no captivity ; 
“© And no outcry in our ftreets.” Pf. cxliv. 12—14, 
** QO! bow great is thy goodnefs, which thou haft treafured up, for 
** them that fear thee ; 
**€ Which thou haft wrought for them that truft in thee, beforethe 
** fans of men! 
** Thou wilt hide them in the fecret place of thy prefence, from 
«« the vexations of man ; 
‘* Thou wilt keep them fafe in the tabernacle, from the ftrife of 
“< tongues.” Pf. xxx. 19, 20. 
** A found of a multitude in the mountains, as of many people; 
** A found of the tumult of kingdoms, of nations gathered to- 
“¢ gether: 
” isons at of hofts muflereth the hoit for the battle. 
| ** They come from a diftant land, from the end of heaven ; 
‘«* Jehovah and the inftrumenis of his wrath, to deftroy the whole 
** Jand.”’ Haiah xiii. 4, 5. 
‘© They are turned backward, they are utterly confounded, who 
** troft in the graven image ; 
Who fay unto the molten image, ye are our gods !” 
Iiaiah xhi. 17. 
it “« They are afhamed, they are even confounded, his adverfanes, 
|} ** all of them ; 
‘* Together they retire in confufion, the fabricators of images: 
But Ifrael fhall be faved in Jehovah, with eternal folvation; 
** Ye fhall not be afhamed, neither fhall ye be confounded, to 
| ‘* the ages of eternity.” Ifaiah xlv. 16, 17+ 
' * Thefe examples, all except the two firft, are of long verfes 
thrown in, irregularly, but with defign, between verfes of another 
fort; among which they ftand out, as it were, fomewhat diltin- 
guithed in regard to their matter, as well as their form.’ 
Our difcerning Critic thinks that he perceives fome peculiae 
sities in the caft and ftruéture of thefe verfes, which mark them, 
and diftinguifh them from thofe of the other fort. The a“ 
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aufe of each line is generally very full and ftrong: and in each 

jine commonly, toward the end, at leaft beyond the middle of 
there is a fmall reft, or interval, depending on the fenfe and 
srammatical conftruction, which may be called a ha'f paufe. 
° « The Conjunction, Vax, adds Dr. Lowth, the common particle 
of connection, which abounds in the Hebrew language, and is very 
ofien ufed without any neceflity at all, feems to be frequenily and 
fudioufly omitted at the Half-paufe: the remainirg claufe being 
added, to ufe a grammatical term, by Appofition to fome word 
receding ; Of coming in as an adjunct, or circumfance depending 
on the former part, and completing the Sentence. This gives a 
certain air to thefe verfes, which may be elleemed in fome fort as 
charatteriftic of the kind. 

‘ The firft Four Lamentations are Four aiftinct Poems confifling 
uniformly and entirely of the Long Verfe, which may therefore be 
properly called the Elegiac Verfe; from thofe Elegies, which give 
the plaineft and the moft undoubted examples of it. There may 
erhaps be found many other very probable examples in the fame 
find : but this is what I cannot pretend to determine with any cer- 
tainty. Such, I think, are the forty-fecond and forty-third Pfalms ; 
which ] imagine make one entire Poem, and ought not to have been 
divided into two Pialms: the lines are all of the Longer kind, ex- 
cept the third line of the Intercalary Stanza three times inferted ; 
which third line, like that at the clofe of an example given above 
from the hundred and forty-fourth Pfalm, is of the Shorter kind 
of verfe ; fomewhat like the Parcemiac verfe of the Greeks, which 
commonly makes the clofe of a fet of Anapaftic verfes. Such like- 
wife may perhaps be the hundred and firit Pfalm; which feems to 
coniiftof fourteen long verfes, or feven Diitichs.” 

The fublime ode of [faiah in the fourteenth chapter is all of 
the fame fort of verfe, excepting, perhaps, a verfe or two to- 
wards the end: and the prophecy againft Senacherib, in the 
thirty-feventh chapter, as far as it is addrefled to Senacherib 
himfelf. 

With the following modeft and judicious refle&tions of our 
Author we fhal! clofe the prefent Article : 

‘Iventure to fabmit to the judgment of the candid Reader the 
preceding obfervations, upon a fubject, which hardly admits of 
proof and certainty ; which is rather a matter of opinion and of 
tafe, than of fcience: efpecially in the latter part; which endea- 
vours to eftablifh, and to point out, the difference of two forts of 
verfe, the Longer and the Shorter. For though the Third Lamen- 
tation of Jeremiah gives a clear and indubitable example of the Ele- 
giac or Long Verfe, and the two Pfalms Perfectly Alphabetical of 
the Shorter ; yet the whole art of Hebrew Verfification, except only 
what appears in the Confiruction of the Sentences, being totally lott, 
itis not eafy to try by them other paflages of verie, fo as to draw 
any certain conclufion in all cafes, whether they are of the fame 
ind, or not. And that, for this among other reafons; hecaufe 
what I call the Half-paufe, which I think prevails for the moft part 
in the Longer verfes, is fometimes fo ftrong and fo full in the middle 
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of the line, that it feems natural y to refolve it into a diftich of twa 
Short verfes. I readily therefore acknowledze, that in fettline the 
diftribution of the lines, or verfe:, inthe following Tranflasion I 
have had frequent doubts, and particularly in cetermining the Lon 
and Short Verfes. I aim {till uncertain im regard to many places. 
whether two lines ought not to be joined to make one, or one lise 
divided intotwo. Lut whatever doubts may remain concerning par. 
ticulars, yet upon the whole, I thould hope, that the method of dif. 
tribution, here propofed, of Sentences into Stanzas and Verfes in the 
Poetical Books of Scripture, will appear to have fome foundation, 
and even to carry with it a confiderable degree of probability, 
Thoagh no complete Sytem of Rules concerning this matter cay 
perhaps be form: d, which will hold good in every particular; yet 
this way of confidering the fubje¢t may have its ufe, in furnifhing a 
principle of Interpretation of fome confequence, in giving a general 
jdea of the tlyle and character of the Hebrew Poetry, and in fhewing 
the clofe conformity of ftyle and character between great part of the 
Prophetical writings, and the other books of the Old Teitamenr, 
univerfally acknowledged to be Poetical.’ ’ 

(To be continued.) K 
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Arr. 1X. Ax Account of the Scarlet Fever and Sore Throat, or Scar- 
Jatina Anginofa; particularly as it appeared at Birmingham in the 
Year 1778. By William Withering, M.D. 8vo. 15, 6d, 
Cadell. 1779. 

“HE notice of a rare, and formidable, though not abfo. 
lutely zew, difeafe cannot too foon be communicated to 
the Public; efpecially when there is reafon to apprehend that it 
may be miftaken for another, refembling it in fome ftriking par 
ticulars, though of a very different nature, and requiring an 
oppofite mode of treatment. It is owing to mere accident 
that we did not laft Month fecond Dr. Withering’s views in 
the publication of this pamphlet, by communicating to our me 
dical Readers a part of the interefting information contained 
in it. 

The diftemper, which is the fubjeét of this performance, ap- 
peared at Birmingham, and its neighbourhood, during the laf 
fummer and the fucceeding autumn ; and refembled the difeafé 
known by the name of the Scarlet Fever, as defcribed by medi- 
cal authors: but it betrayed a degree of malignity not obferved 
in the fcarlet fever defcribed by Sydenham, who recommended 
little more than a fimple regimen of diet to combat this difeale, 
and even doubted whether it deferved the mame of a difeafe. In 
its fimple ftate, fays Dr. W. it is not a very uncommon dil- 
eafe in England ; but its combination with a fore throat, the 
violence of its attack, and the train of fatal tymptoms that fol 
low, are circumftances hitherto unnoticed by Englifh writers: 
though Sennertus, and fome other foreign phyficians, particu- 
larly Navier and Plenciz, have defcribed a malignant {carlet 
fevely 
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fever, which correfponded, in feveral particulars, with the dif- 
temper which is the fubject of the prefent publication. 

The danger of miftaking this difeate for the ulcerated or pute 
srid fore throat, induces u to abridge the Author S judicious 
defcription of its mode of attack, and of its fubfequent fymp- 
toms, in the order in which they occur, 

The more ufual and milder {pecies of this diforder commences 
with a flight forenefs or rather ftiffnefs in the throat, which is 
fucceeded by alternate chilly and hot fits. On the next day 
the forenefs in the throat increates, and the patients find a dif- 
ficulty in fwallowing, which feems chiefly to proceed from a 
difficulty of putting the neceflary mufcles into action. A fick- 
nefs comes on, attended with fhortnefs of breath, a dry burn- 
ing heat, and frequent pricking pains in the fkin. In the 
morning of the third day, the face, neck, and breaft appear 
redder than ufual; and in a few hours this rednefs becomes 
univerfal, and increafes to fuch a degree of intenfity, that the 
face, body, and limbs, refemble a boiled lobfler in colour, and 
are evidently fwollen.—The fkin is fmooth to the touch, nor 
is there the leaft appearance of pimples or puflules. The eyes 
and noftrils partake more or lefs of the general rednefs; and 
in proportion to the intenfity of this colour in the eyes, the 
tendeicy to delirium prevails.’ The pulfe is quick, f{mall, 
and uncommonly feeble. The alvine difcharge is regular; and 
the urine, though fmall in quantity, fcarce appears to differ 
from that of a perfon in health. 

At the end of two or three days more the intenfe fcarlet co- 
Jour begins to abate, and the fkin peels off in fmall brann 
fcales. The tumefaGion fubfides, and the patient gradually 
recovers his ftrength and appetite. 

During the continuance of the fever the tongue is more or 
lefs covered with a yellowifh brown mucus. The velum pendue 
lum palati, the woula, the tonfils, and the gullet as tar as it is 
vifible, partake of the general rednefs and tumefaction: but 
though the Author never {aw any real ulceration in thefe parts, 
yet collections of a thick mucus are fometimes obferved on the 
back of the cefophagus, which greatly refemble the fpecks or fough 
in the putrid fore throat, but which may be wafhed off with a 
gargle. In autumn, however, the tonfils were fometimes co-~ 
vered with whitifh floughs ; on the feparation of which they 
appeared raw, as if divet#ed of their outer membrane. 

Inthe moft malignant or fatal fpecics of this difeafe, in 
children, a delirium commenced within a few hours after the 
invafion. The fearlet colour appeared on the fiuft or fecond 
day, and they died very early on the third. 
aith day, elpecially if a purging fu led: : fur- 
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In adults, the difeafe became fatal upon the fourth or 
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vived to the eighth or eleventh day. In all thefe the throat 
was but little affected. ‘I'he pulfe, in thefe cafes, was, from 
the very beginning, fo quick, feeble, and irregular, that it 
was fearce practicable to count it for half a minute at a time 
The eyes exhibited an equabie, fhining rednefs, refembling that 
which is obfervable in the eye of a ferret; and yet the ftrongeft 
light was not offenfive. This rednefs might firft be perceived 
in thofe parts of the eye that were covered by the upper eyelid, 
Small circular {pots of a vid colour frequently appeared about 
the breaft. 

Sometimes, even ten or fifteen days after the ceflation of the 
fever, a new difcafe appeared. After a few days amendment, 
fome new fymptoms retard and finally ftop the paticnt’s further 
approacit towards health, and at length terminate in an univer. 
fal fwelling of the anafarcous kind, or fometimes in an a/cites, 
In fome, the dropfy affeéts the brain, producing the coma vigil, 
delirium, and biindnefs: in others, it falls upon the lungs, and 
produces every iymptom of the true bydrods peEoris. 

After having given a diftingt hiftory of this difeafe, followed 
by an account of the more material obfervations made by pre- 
ceding authors, on the f{pecies of icarlet fever moft nearly re- 
fembling it, Dr. Withering points out the charaCteriftic fymp- 
toms which diftinguifh it from other diforders feemingly allied 
to ir. Thefe are, fevers of the petechial kind, the purple fe- 
ver, meafles, eryfipelas, and particularly the ulcerated fore throat. 
On this laft head he makes the following obfervations : 

‘ There is yet another difeafe fo much refembling our epi- 
demic in many of its leading fymptoms, that I acknowledge it 
is not an eafy tafk to diftinguifh them; and yet the diftinction 
is a matter of the greateft importance, as the method of treat- 
ment ought to be extremely different. The Reader will readily 
guefs that I allude to the Angina Gangrenofa, or ulcerated fore 
throat.—Vhey are both epidemic, they are both contagious : the 
mode of feizure, the firft appearances in the throat, are nearly 
the fame in both: a red efflorefcence upon the fkin, a great 
tendency to delirium, and a frequent, {mall, unfteady pulfe, 
are likewife common to both.’—He adds, that it is not wonder- 
ful that, with features fo ftrikingly alike, and fo obvious, many 
practitioners confidered them as the fame difeafe; and that 
others, though fenfible of fome little differences, ftill concluded 
them to be of the fame nature—both putrid, and both accord- 
ingly requiring a fimilar mode of treatment. The differences 
between them are given in a table, containing a comparative of 
contrafted view of thefe two difeafes, exhibited in oppofite co- 
lumns; from which we fhall extraét fome of the more diftin- 
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Under the Articles of Seafon, Air, and Situation, it appears 
that this /carlet fever reigns in fummer and autumn; in a hot 
and dry air; and in high, dry, and gravelly fituations : whereas 
the ulcerated fore threat is prevalent in fpring and winter; in a 
warm and moift air; and in clofe, low, damp, and marfhy 

laces. —T he former attacks the vigorous or robuft, without 
diftingtion of fexes: the Jatter feizes the delicate, and particu- 
larly women and female children.— In the fcarlet fever, the 
eyes exhibit a fhining, equable, intenfe rednefs, and are {feldom 
watery: in the gangrenous fore throat, the eyes are inflamed 
and watery, or funk and dead.—In the former, in fummer, the 
tonfils, &c. are little tumefied, and without floughs; in au- 
tumn, they are more fwelled, the integuments feparate, and 
white floughs appear: in the latter, the tonfils are confiderably 
{welled and ulcerated, and the floughs are of a dark brown co- 
lour.x—The breath, in the former, is not foetid: in the Jatter, 
it is offenfive to the patients and their affiftants.—The blood, 
in the former, is buffy and firm: in the latter, florid and ten- 
der.—The fcarlet fever terminates on the third, fifth, eighth, 
or eleventh day: the ulcerated fore throat has no ftated period, 
—In fine—and the diftinétion is a very material one—the for- 
mer is characterifed as an inflammatory, and the latter as a putrid 
difeafe. | 

After this enumeration of the principal characteriftical fymp- 
toms and circumftances attending the two difeafes, it will ob- 
vioufly follow that a method of treatment highly falutary in one 


‘of them muft be noxious in the other.—* No medicine, fays 


the Author, ever had a fairer or fuller trial in any difeafe, than 
the bark had in our epidemic. The great proftration of ftrength, 
the feeble pulfe, and the fharp heat upon the fkin, with here 
and there a /ivid {pot, were thought to be fuch undeniable evi- 
dences of the putrid tendency of the difeafe, and of the broken 
texture of the blood, that the bark was poured down with a 
moft unfparing hand. And again, in the autumn, the increafed 
difeafe in the throat, and the floughed appearance of the tonfils, 
confpired to keep up the delufion. It was very generally be- 
lieved that bark was the only medicine that could be depended 
upon; and mankind had not yet forgotten how many lives were 
loft in the firft attacks of the ulcerated fore throat, before they 
became acquainted with the efficacy of the bark.’—The Author 
neverthelefs affirms, that by the liberal exhibition of it, and of 
cordials, much harm was dong; and, in particular, that the 
tuflammation of the tonfils, &c. was thereby greatly increafed, 
and the whole lining of the fauces converted into a ftinking 


flough. 


The firft and principal remedy recommended by the Author, 
and employed with the greateft fuccefs, was a powerful vomit, 
: frequently 
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frequently repeated. On the very firft attack, it feldom failed 
to remove the difeafe at once. Herecommends a vomit likewife 
as the beft of preventatives ; in confequence of his opinion that 
this contagion firft made its lodgment upon the pituitary mem. 
brane lining the nofe and fauces ; from whence an emetic dif. 
lodges it, and prevents its defcent into the ftomach. Another 
prophylactic recommended by the Author is the cau/ffic alcali, or 
foap-leys diluted with water, and ufed as a gargle, on account 
of its chemica! quality of diflolving mucus, and deftroying all 
the peculiar propertics of animal matter. He ufes likewife the 
vegetable fixed alcalt pretty liberally, though largely diluted, as 
a diuretic; confidering the medicines of this clafs as moft to be 
depended upon in this difeafe, next to emetics,x—But we hhall 
not dwell further on the Author’s method of cure, as we can- 
not fuppofe that, after this notification, by which we princi- 
pally mean to put practitioners on their guard againft this dif- 
eafe, any of our medical Readers will neglect to confult the 
pamphlet itfelf, for information refpecting this and many other 
particulars, relative to a diftemper probably fo little known to 
them as the prefent. 

The Public were highly obliged to Dr. Fothergill for the 
light which he threw on the nature and proper treatment of the 
ulcerated fore throat: and equal obligations appear to be due to 
Dr. Withering, for his early account of the difeafe which he 
has fo well defcribed, and the true character of which he ape 
pears to have fo well afcertained, in this little treatife. By, 
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Art. 10. 4x Elegy on the much lamented Death of a moft ingentous 
young Gentleman, who lately died in the College of Edinburgh, 
where he was a Student, gto. 1s. Robinfon. 1778. 

‘ IIE ingenious and accomplifhed young Gentleman, whole 

untimely death gave birth to this Elegy,—was a ftudent 
three years at Edinburgh s—where the caule of his death was a pu- 
trid fever, which he got by difleGiing the brain of a child who died 
of a dropfy in the head, A very {mall time before his death, he, by 
unanimous confent, and with univerfal applaufe, obtained the prize- 
medal propofed by the Efulapian Society of Edinburgh, for the beft 
efay on the means of diftinguifhing pus from mucus. For an account 
of his learned and ingenious differtation, which juftly procured him 
fo much honour; of his other writings; of his mach jamented death, 
and moft amiable charaéter; fee the 19th Number of the Medical 

Commentaries, from p. 329 to p. 336.” ; 

_ Confidered-as the pious tribute of friendfhip, this Elegy, which 
avounds with natural exprefiions of tendernefs and fincere fe 
gret, dvmands the mo generous applaufe; burt, regarded as 4 
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attempt at poetical compofition, we have little to fay in its praife. 

With perfect juluce, therefore, as well aS, we believe, unaffected 

modefty, docs this fentimental and feeling Writer declare, in his 

, advertifement, that : he lays no claim, nor indeed hath he any pre- 

, tenfions, to poetic merit. mel 

Art 11. Bath,—a Simile. Bath,—a Converfation-Piece. 

. Bath,—a Medley. Preceded by a Prologue to the Critics; fuc- 

| ceeded by a Rhapfody, on the Death of Mr. Garrick. gto, 

2s. 6d. Whieldon and Co. 1779. 

There is more wit than poetry in this medley. The fimile, in 
particular, in which Bath is compared toa fet of tea-equipage, of 
Wedgwood's cream-coloured ware, and which runs through as many 
verfes as Swift’s poem on Bally-Spelling, is well made out.—We fhould 
have liked the performance better, if we had met with fewer Svera- 
boldian lines in it. But, poflibly, the quaint fimplicity of his itrains 
is meant as a conflituent part of the Author’s waggery. 

Art.12, Party Satire Satirized. A Poem. gto. 15s. 6d. 

Bladon. 1779. 
A lick at the /afbers ; who are reprefented as a pack of feditious 
libellers : : 
‘ By mad caprice, or pa‘riotic {pite, 
Induc’d for Congre/s glorioufly to write. 
Each rhyming Garreteer, howe’er diftrefs’d, 
In Tranfatlantic fervice would be prefs’d. 
Their “erties, like fons of ancient Rome, 
They prize too high to keep their wits at home: 
For injur’d poor America they bawl, 2 
Rejoic'd * to fee her rife by England’s fall ; 
Thus politics makes rebels of ws all.’ 

Art, 13. The Tears of Britannia: a folemn Appeal to all her 
Sons at this tremendous Juncture+: A Poem addreifed to the 
Firft Lord of the Admiralty, the Commanders of the Militia, &c. 
ato. 28. 6d, Ch. Rivington. 17709. 

It is expected that poetical tears fhould flow according to the laws 
of Melody, Harmony, &c, but here we have the moit unmufical 
blubbering that hath been heard fince the days of Withers and Tay- 
lor the water poet. In fhort, this weeper in verfe is a downright re- 
bel apainft all poetic authority, If the Writer of the following 
couplet were, by chance, to ftray within the confines of Parnaflus, 
the beadle of the facred mount would certainly take him into cuftedy, 
as a diforderly perfon, and a pilferer: 

The wounded war-fhip, now no longer ftrong, 
Drags like a wounded fnake her maim’d length along. 
But ifthe Author is a rebel in poetry, he is a loyal fubjeét in po-: 


— 


litics; witnefs the following addrefs to a noble Lord : 
On thee, O Sandwich, equal to the weight, 
Now refts thy anxious country’s naval fate : 


————— 








+ os . a 2° ° 
. .- I reoice that America has refitted,” faid a late patriotic Barl 
in the Houfe of Peers,” AvutTHOr’s Note 


+ This ieems to bear reference to the problematical fea-fight of 


Able 
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Able thou art, and worthy to prefide, 

Brun/wick vouchfafes to choofe thee for his guide ; 
Envy in fpite of Faction fhall declare 

Thy labours honeft, and thy toils fincere ; ' 

To ferve thy country, men like thee mutt feel 

For decent Same, and love the public weal. 

That decent fame was however an unlucky throw, and hath af- 
forded room for fome critics to conjecture that the whole compliment 
(of which we have copied but half) is ironical; but we confider it 
as mere fimple praife:—fo much the worfe, fome readers will fay; 
but that is no fault of ours. 

Ast. 14. The Anti-Palliferiad; or, Britain’s Triumph over France, 

Dedicated to the Hon. Auguftus Keppel. 4to. 18. 6d. Bew, 

‘ Heav’n fure winks not at treach’ry fo profound! 
Stern vengeance muft her right fevere exaét ; 
Aroufe the fleeping genius of the ifle, 
Its thunders point againit the Gallic foe; 
By Keppel led, no more to {cape his ire, 
Nor fa‘e:y find from Palliferian fraud.’ 

If the foregoing lines are not wholly fufficient to determine the 
rank and character of this panegyric on Mr. Keppel, let the follow- 
ing be thrown in as 2 make-weight: 

© In heroic fpirit Briton drew her fword.’— 
¢ Too clement £riton to a conquer’d foe!’ 

The Admiral muft be vanity-proof, indeed, if he be not over- 
elated with all the fie things that are faid of him, and zo him! 
Art. 15. 4n Heroic Congratulation, addrefled to the Hon. Au- 

guftus Keppel, Admiral of the Blue; on his being unanimoufly, 

honourably, and fully acquitted of the Five malicious and ill- 

founded Charges exhibited againft him by Sir Hugh Pallifer, 

Vice-Admiral of the Blue. To which is annexed, an Addrefs to 

the Public, containing the Five Charges, interfperfed with Meta- 

phors, Animadverfions, and Allufions, fuitable to the Subject, to 
difplay their Abfurdity, and vindicate the untarnifhed Honour of 

the Britih Navy. 4to. 1s. 6d. Dodfley, &c. 

What an happy man is this Admiral! Verfe-men and profe-men, 
and authors who write neither profe nor verfe, all brandifh their 
pens, and join the general huzza for Admiral Keppel! The follow- 
ing two pair of lines will ferve as a fample of this Lersic Congra- 
tulation ; 

¢ What’s more incredible than all before ! 

A third Charge fays, the Blue’s Vice Adm’ral wore ; 
And laid his head towards the enemy, 

Then in their wake, as near as he cou’d be.’ 

If this Gentleman’s Mufe has done with the Court-martial, we 
would recommend to her aitention the Seflions-houfe at the Old- 
Bailey. The ¢rials, in that court, in rbyme, might procure us an 
annual volume, which would bid fair to rival Wiruers’s Britain's 
Remembrancer, and Warv’s verfification of Claregdon’s Hiftary of the 


Rebellion. 
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Art. 16. 4 Congratulatory Ode to Admiral Keppel. By the Au- 

thor of the ** Ode to the Warlike Genius of Britain.”’ 4to. 1. 

ey, &C. 1779 

se due iets for the hafte with which this poem (ac- 
cording to the time of its publication) mutt have been compofed, 
we think it has confiderable merit. The Jalt line of the eighth ttanza 
:; worth whole reams of thofe puling ‘* Copies of Verfes” on Deaths, 
Marriages, Burials, and Battles, with which our morning, evening, 
weekly, and monthly papers are ftuffed : 
omen The waters roar, 

And point their rage ’gainft Albion’s rocky fhore; 
The dathing waves her firm. bas'd rocks defy, 
And tofs the deafening billows to the fky. 

A fecond edition of this poem has appeared, with fome correétions, 
and notes relative to the principal military occurrences of Mr, Kep- 
pel’s life, which commenced with Anfon’s famous circuimnavigation 
of the globe. 

Art.17. Neptune; a Poem. Infcribed to the Hon. Auguftus 
Keppel. 4to. 1s. Kearfley. 

We are informed that the Author of this piece is young, and that 
it is a firft and hafty performance. He ought to be very young, in- 
deed, who pleads that circumflance in excufe for fuch grofs defeéts 
asare found in the poem befo-e us, But whatever allowance may 
be made for /cribbling lines fo imperfe&t as thefe, nothing can ex 
cufe their being offered to the Public.—It is with regret we utter fuch 
harfh truths; but would it not be more cruel, and even criminal, 
to miflead perhaps a well-difpofed youth, by a falfe tendernefs, 
which, pofibly, might operate to his irreparable detriment ? 

Art. 18. The Keppeliad; or, injured Virtue Triumphant. to. 
1s. 6d, Harrifon. 

Bepraifes and berhimes the admiral, the failors, the trial, the 
fentence, and every thing, and every body except poor Sir Hugh. 
Keppel’s addrefs to the court-martial begins with 

‘* When I had fought for forty /ea/ons pat, 
Little I thought ’twould come to this at lait.” 

Do not miftake him, Reader: the poet, we mean.—He intends 
not, we aflure you, to burlefque the fubject: the Author is as true 
and zealous a Keppelian as ever huzza’d, or tofs’d a brick bat at a 
window, 

Art. 19. 4 remarkable moving Letter. 4to. 1s. Faulder. 
. 1779: 

_A wicked wit, making merry with Mrs. Macaulay's fecond mar- 

riage, 

Art. 20. An Epifile from Edward, an American Prifoner in 

England, to Harriet, in America. 4to. 6d. Fielding and Co. 

Poor Edward laments, but not in poor verfe, the hardfhips of his 
confinement, his abfence from the fair obje&t of his tendereft affec- 
tons, and the circumftance of his being withheld from lending his 
arm to the affiftance of his country, in what he deems her glorious 
ftruggle for freedom. He is galled, too, at the reproach cait upon 
him as @ rebel; and thus expatiates on the opprabrious term: 

66 me Rebel # 
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Can England, loft to freedom, now forget 

The fhining honours of her former ftate? 

Shall Hampden, Sydney, Ruffell’s injur’d name, 
Once deem’d her glory, now reflect her fhame ? : 
Thefe, too, were Revet-Cuiers; for thefe withftood 
Oppreflive pow’r, and feal’d their caufe with blood,” 

We have given the foregoing lines as a {pecimen of the poetry, 
In the advertifement prefixed, the Author affures the Reader * thar 
the poem is founded on fad? ; that he has often been a witnefs to the 
diitreffvs and delicate agitations of the unfortunate Edward’s mind; 
—and that the profits of this publication will be applied to the relief 
of the American prifoners now in England.’ 

Art.21. The Shadows of Shakefpeare: A Monody, occafioned by 
' the Death of Mr. Garrick. being a Prize Poem, written for the 

Vafe at Bath Eafton. By Courtney Melmoth, 4to. 1s, Dilly, 

&c. 

The vafe at Bath Eafton feems to have frozen the powers of Mr. 
Courtney Melmoth. Svacerum eff nifi Vas, quodcunque infundis act 
cit, This monody, however, was there a prize pocm! To 2 canto 
and parody of Shakefpeare may we not apply canto and parody, and 
in the words of Hamlet, cry out 

‘© But tell, why the vaf, 
‘© Wherein we faw thee quietly zzurn’d, a 
‘© Hath caft thee up again ?”—— 
Art. 22. 4 Paftoral. By an Officer belonging to the Cangs 
dian Army. 4to. 138. 6d. Becket. 1779. . 
‘ To Benington fome Brunfwick troops were fent, 
To burn their magazines, and with intent, 
The forage in that neighbourhood deftroy, 
From which thé rebels might our troops annoy.’ 
ae * x * * a 
A cannon-fhot, by cruel fate Iet fly, 
Lopp’d off at once the brave young warrior’s thigh.’ 
—— ‘* Ah, filly fwain! more filly than thy @eep !” 
See Puituips’s' Pafforalsy 
PoLITICAL. , 
Art. 23. The Freeholder’s Supplication to both Houfes of Parliament, 
4to. 1s. H. Payne. 

Taking it for granted, that * the conftitutional guardians of the 
realm have loft the confidence of the people,’ he ‘ intreats them to 
enter into fome refolution which may regain it, and revive the dpi- 
rits of their defponding and difappointed countrymen.—The patr 
ticular Rep which, in his opinion, would be moft conducive to this 
end, is fimply this,—‘* An addrefs from both Houfes of Parliament, 
to our gracious Sovereign, to remove the American Secretary from 
his poft.”—The Author reits ‘ the propriety of the addrefs folely on 
the manifef will of the people; but the particulars of the Charge he 
leaves to thofe who have the materials in their hands.’—But what 
does this Writer mean by the manife? will of the people? Where 
and how is it manifefted? Where, and by what means, were the‘fen- 


timents of the people collefled?—There are two or three other to- 
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“os of declamation in this pamphlet ;—for which we refer to the 
fr. 

os wn A Letter to the King of France. 4to. 18. Robert 

fon in Panton-ftreet. 

This Letter appears to be meant, if it has any meaning, for the 
pervfal and infruction of the King of Great Britain ; but, poffibly, the 
mind of the Author is in the fame deranged ftate into which, he fays, 
the government of this nation is fallen :—* A chaos of things’ that 
‘cannot deferve the name, for government there is none.”—— 
Pray, Dr. Monro, take care of this poor Gentleman ! 

Art. 25. Obfervations on a Bill now depending in Parliament, in- 
tituled, ‘* A Bill (with the Amendments) to punifh by Imprifon- 
ment and hard Labour, certain. Offenders, and to eftablith proper 
Places for their Reception.” By Henry Zouch, Clerk, a Juftice 
of the Peace. 8vo.. 6d. Johnfon. 

A bill in parliament being a compofition fubmitted to a fupreme 
court of criuicifm 4efore publication, with all due deference be it ob- 
ferved, that it is contrary to Our plan to interfere in their ftriCtures, 
But as Mr. Zouch has thought proper to publifh his obfervationgs 
on the bad policy of multiplying places of confinement in the mode 
intended to be eftablifhed by the bill in queftion, we may prefume 
fe far as to fay that his obje€tions appear to be extremely well 


founded, N. 


DRAMATIC. 

Art. 26. Elfrida; a Dramatic Poem, written on the Model of 
the ancient Greek Tragedy. Firft publifhed in the Year 1751, 
and now altered for theatrical ‘Reprefentation. By W. Mafon, 
M.A. 8vo. 18. 6d. Dodfley, &c. 1779. 

The Author of Elfrida apparently entertains a very mean idea of 
the modern ftage, fince, in order to render his drama, as he fup- 
pofes,.more theatrical, he has made it infinitely lefs claffical. 1 
Art, 27. Calypfo,.a new Mafque, in Three Aéts, as it is pet- 

formed at the Theatre in Covent-Garden. Written by Richard 

Cumberland, Efq. 8vo. 18. 6d. Evans. 1779 

Comas in petticoats! The taplafh of Milton ‘and Shakefpeare 
flrained off in the coolers of Cumberland. 2 
Art. 28. An Account of the Wonders of Derbyfbire, as introduced ~~ * 

in the Pantomime Entertainment at the Theatre Royal, Drory-lane. 

8vo, 6d. Randall. 1779, 

The title of this pamphlet is a fufficient review of its contents. 

Art.29. The Liverpool Prize; a Farce, in Two Aas. As 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, with univerfal 
Applaufe. Written by F. Pillon.- 8vo. 1s. Evans. 1779. 

Well feafoned with /ea-/alt, and perhaps more calculated for the 
— “4 thofe whofe tafte is merely farcicat, than if it had been 
D i : | 

ured with the fame portion of the Afric. C. all bs. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 
Att. 30. The Life and Death of David Garrick, Efq; the cele 
brated Englifo Rofcius, tc. (Fc. Bvo. 18, Pridden. 
robftreet muit now give place to Fleetitreet. 
Rev. Mar. 1779. R Att. 
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Art. 31. Eulogy on M. De Voltaire. From the French of ¥ 
Pallifot. 8vo. 1s. Hookham. “odie 

From the very defective language of this tranflation, we conclady 

that we are indebted for it to the induftry of fome foreigner, who 

imagines he can write Englith. IhIIIR 74) 

» For an ample account of M. Pallifot’s panegyric on. M. de Vol. 

taire, fee our laft Appendix, publifhed at the fame time with the Re. 

view for January. , : 

Art. 32. a authentic and impartial Copy of the Trial of the Hon, 
Auguitus Keppel, Admiral of the Blue, heid at Portfmouth; Jan. », 
1779, and continued by feveral Adjournments to the 1 ith of Re 

- bruary, Taken in Short Hand by a Perfon who attended daring 
the whole Trial, and printed by the Defre of a Society of Gentlemn, 
With: feveral interefting Papers. 8vo. 35.°6'd. fewed. Pon. 
mouth printed ; and fold by Whieldon, &c. in London, 

The * feveral interefting papers,’ prefixed to this copy of the trial 

at large, areAdmiral Keppel’s accounts of the engagement, a 

publithed #a the Gazette—‘* The minifterial paragraph extolling Sir 

Hegh Pallifer” (fo the Editor expreffes it)—The aniwer—The ps. 

ragraph of which Sir H. P. complained—-Sir H. P.’s Anfwer~a 

Reply—Time of the Admiral’s failing —Lif of the fleet —ExtraQs 


from the debates in the Houfe of Commons.—The Author, of Edi: 
‘tor, cxultingly adds an account of the rejoicings, &c. at Porifmouth, | 


on the Admiral’s honourable acquittal. From all which we colleé, 

that Sir H. P: and his friends were not of the Society of Gentlemen at 

whofe defire this account of the proceedings was taken. 

Art. 33. Tbe Trial of the Hon. AuGustus Keppet, &c, &, 
To which are added, feveral interefling Letters and Papers relative 
to the Subject. . Faithfully taken down in Court by Thomas Blan- 

_demor, : For the Gentlemen of the Navy. 8vo. 4s. fewed, 
Portfmouth printed ; and fold by Crowder, &c. in London. 
The * interetting letters and: papers,’ rather too oftentatiouly 

mentioned in the title-page, are, I. Mr. Blandemor’s affidavit, fettin 

forth that, by * permifion of the Court,’ and * at the requeft, el 
under the diredtion .of many gentlemen of the navy, and other re- 
fpectable characters, the friends of Admiral Keppel,’ he ‘ took down 
the minutes of the faid Admiral’s trial :’ and likewife affirming bit 
care and accuracy, &c. &¢. JI. A gloflary of fome fea-terms and 
technical phrafes. III, Admiral K.’s line of battle. IV. Lif of 

the French fleet. . 

Art. 34. The Proceedings at large of the Court-Martial the 

_ Trial of the Hon, Ayguitus Keppel. Taken in Short Hand, by 
Witham Blanchard, for she Admiral, and publifhed by his Per 

~ ‘mifiion. . Folio. 6s. . Almon., | | 
‘Tb this account of the proceedings are added, by way of Appeadim 


. copies of letters from the Secretary of the Admiralty, and from the 
“Judge Advocate, to Mr. Keppel, previous to his trial ; with Mr 


Keppel’s anfwers 5 together with letters from Sir Haugh Pallifer, and 
fevetat public. papers relative to this important trial. Alfo, @ 


of the congratulatory thanks delivered by the Speaker of the Howe 
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of Commons, to the Admiral, after his acquittal, and the Admiral’s 

anfwer to that diftinguifhed compliment. | 

Art. 35 Minutes of the Proceedings at a Court-Martial affim- 
bled for the Trial of the Hon. Admiral Auguftus Keppel, on a Charge 
exhibited againft him by Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Pallifer, Bart. 
As taken by George Jackfon, Efq; Judge. Advocate of his Ma* 
jefty’s Fleet. Publithed by Order of the Lords Commiffioners of 
the Admiralty. With an Appendix, containing all the Letters 
and Papers which have any Relation to the Trial. Folio, 6s. 
Cadell. 

The authority under which this laft-mentioned copy of the trial is 
publithed, fpeaks fufficiently for itfelf. 

Art. 36. Remarks on the Proceedings of the Court-Martial Now 
fitting at Portfmouth, on the Hon, Auguftus Keppel. By a Ma- 
rice Officer. Bath printed. 1zmo 18. 6d. Sold by Brown 
jin the Strand, London. 

No fooner did the court-martial fit at Portfmouth, than this ho- 
neft Gentleman, and honeft he really appears to be, fat himfelf down 
alfo, to abftraét, and make his remarks on, the newfpaper details 
of the trial, as they arrived. Thefe premature obfervations he has 
communicated to the Public in three fixpenny numbers. But grow- 
ing tired in the middle of his tafk, he drops his abftract, anticipates 
the event, and finifhes his numbers with his own reflections. He 
appears, as we have faid befote, to be a well meaning Obferver; but 
he would, perhaps, have acted more prudently, as publifhing is ex- 
— had he referved his remarks as a fund for private wane" 
ation, | | a 
Art. 37. Ihe Indiftment, Trial, and Condemnation of Admiral 

Keppel, for knowingly bringing into the Court-Martial ‘* his own 

natural Countenance,” to the great Confufion of Sir Hugh Palli- 

fer. Together with many other high Crimes and Mifdemeanors. 

8vo. 1s. Johnfon. , 

The firft and fecond Articles of the indi&ment on which this hu-: 
morous tria] and condemnation are founded,. may be given as a fpe- 
cimen of the ftrain of irony which runs through the whole piece. 

* Art. I, That you the faid Apmitrat Kerrer, not having the 
fear of the Hon, and modeft Lord Mulgrave, and Sir Hugh Palli- 
fer, before your eyes, notwithftanding you knew them to be in- 
friments of the Admiralty Board, contrary to all decency and 
decorum, and the ufages of criminals and malefactors in general, 
Were daring and prefumptuous enough, in contempt of your Profe- 
Cutor, and Judges, to enter the Court-martial, wearing your own 
natural countenance, whereas it was juftly expeéted, that under fuch 
t fad predicament, you would, in compliance with the with of your 
ee have ftood at the bar veiled in melancholy, as apprehen- 
* of the iffue of your trial proving fatal to yourfelf. 

Art. 1]. That you the faid Admiral Keppel, were not only guilty 
a your natural countenance, but during the trial had au- 
nee fe ty in defiance of the faid illuftrious Sir Hagh Pallifer 
dies ¢ whole Board of Admiralty, impudently to work faid counte- 
fife —ee variety of pofitions; as fometimes into a moft farcaftic 

» Which pierced through the heart of the grea: Sir Hugh, put 
a Aim 
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him in bodily fear, and compelled him to caft himfelf on the pro, 


teftion of the Court for fafety, as well as his friend Capt. Bast-ryp, 
upon whofe friendly evidence he had much dependance. Sometime 
you knit your natural brow into a terrific frown of the mof mens. 
cing meaning, to the great confufion and fcandal of the feady Sir 

Hugh Pallifer, infomuch that many beholders took his honour the 

Vice of the Blue, to be the prifoner, and you, Sir, the real prifoner, 

to be the Profecutor.’ 

In this merry performance the laugh is not raifed wholly at the 
expence of Sir H. P. and his friends ‘* Capt. Bafe-lye,” and Cap. 
Woody.” The lawyers, whom the Author has chofen: to employ as 

leaders on this occafion, come in for a fhare of the fatire: efpe. 

cially the Counfellors Weatherccck and Phthific. The Hems! Humps! 

and Ho-O /.O’s of the latter, are fo drolly and apily interfperfed, as 
_ to produce a very laughable effect. 

Art. 38. The Cafe of William Brereton, Efq; late Commander of 
his Majefty's Ship Duke. ‘To which is added, an Appendix ; con. 
taining a Correfpondence between the Earl of Sandwich and Capt. 
Brereton ; Minutes of two Courts Martial; a Report from the 
Lords of the Admiralty ; an Order of his Majefty in Council; and 
other Papers. 4to. 38. 6d. Robfon. 

- From the faéts ftated by Capt. Brereton, feveral circumftances of 
hardthip appear in his cafe; feveral material irregularities in the 
mode of proceeding againft him, that may difpofe an attentive reader 
to entertain doubts, which all the depofitions in fupport of the 
verbal charge infinuated againit him, will not thoroughly clear up, 

Thus much may be faid in reference to the gentleman immediately 

affeted, and more might be added on the danger of eftablihin 

precedents that may in future prove injurious to others. __ y 


Art. 39. 4 full Vindication of the Right Honourable General's 
Condu@, again{ft the Attacks of an Anonymous Libeller; who.in 
a Letter to the Printer of the London Chronicle, Jan. 28, 1779 
fliles himfelf ‘* A Friend to Great Britain.” By a Friend 
Truth. 8vo, 1s. Bew. : 
This Friend to 'Fruth is one of thofe friends celebrated in vulgat 

dialett, for their addrefs in helpiag a lame dog over a ftyle; and 

may probably be the fame who flung the flick. 

Art. 40. Remarks on an Aét of Parliament, pafled in the rth 
Year of his Majefly’s Reign, on the Credit of Vice-Admiral Si 
Hugh Pallifer’s Information; intituled, ‘‘ An Act for the Encourage 
ment of the Fitheries carried on from Great Britain, Ireland, & 
to Newfoundland,” &c. For the Repeal or Amendment of which 
a Petition from the Merchants concerned, has this Seflions bet 
prefented to the Houfe of Commons. ‘To which is annexed, # 
authentic and complete State of the Fifhery im 1771, &¢ By 
William Auguftus Miles, 4to. 2s. H. Payne. 

Charges Sir Hugh Pallifer, who commanded fome years on tH 

Newfoundland ftation, and was of courfe confalzed in framing, 


ftatute in queftion, with recommending feveral oppreflive reftrictioe 
—~ 4 





* General Howe ; who is ironically defended, with regard to bi 
military operations in America, 
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injarious to the merchants here, and which have proved extremely 


Hr ing to the fifhery. 
te, pte 4 New Diéiionary, Englifh and French, and French and ; 


















































By Engli~p: Containing the Signification of Words with their diffe- 
ues, rent Ufes; the Terms of Arts, Sciences, and Trades, the Con- 
fragtions, Forms of Speech, Idioms, and Proverbs ufed in both 
uit Languages: ‘The whole extracted from the beft Writers, By 
the Lewis Chambaud. ato. 2 Vols. 11. 108s. Cadell, &c. 1778. 
er, The firt volume of this work, in which the French is placed be- 
fore the Englith, has been feveral years publithed, but is now re- 
the printed, with many corrections and additions. ‘The fecond volume 
Ad isentirely new. It is not free from defects; but, on the whoie, we 


he may pronounce this to be the beit Englifh and French Di&ionary 
Pen hitherto publifhed. £ ° 
bs! Art. 42, 4 Memorial to the Public, in Behalf of the Roman Ca- 


P tholics of Edinburgh and Gla/gow: Containing an Account of the 
late Riot againft them on the Second and following Days of Fe- 

of bruary, 1779. Colleéted from the public Prints, authentic Let- 
pn ters, and Perfons of the moft refpeétable Characters, who were 
pt Eye. Witneffes of the inhuman Scene. 8vo. 18. Coghlan. 1779. 
the God prore& us all from mob Jaw! from Popifh mobs, Proteltant 
and mobs, minifterial mobs, or patriotic mobs: thofe e/pecially which are 
excited by pious zeal.—It would be to little purpofe to endeavour 

Ay at-extenuating the perfecation here complained of, by reminding 
the the fufferers, of like acts of enormity occafionally exercifed by men 
de of their profeflion; as the recrimination would be defeated, by re- 
the torting our Proteftant principles on us; which mutt indeed caufe the 
“pp blufhes of confcioufnefs to overfpread our faces! There is little or 
ely no difference between the outrageous zeal of any party. A mob may 


10 fometimes have dohe good; and a ftab intended to kill a man, is 
' reported to have cured him of a defperate internal diforder; yet 
4 whecher the operator was rewarded or not, he ought to have re; 
din ceived his fee on a gibber. N, 
79 Art. 43. Plan of anew Method for teaching Languages; or, a 
ew Treatife on the Manner in which Languages, whether living 
) or dead ones, fhould be taught. By Mr. Huguenin Du Mitand, 
gut Teacher of the Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, and of molt 
1 y ofthe European living Tongues, 12mo. 2s, Richardfon and 
Urquhart, &c. 


® This plan is dedicated to the pedantic, very pedantic, and fuper- 
| latively pedantic Mr. L——, Schoolmafter in Montmartre-ftreet, next 
. or to a wine-merchant's in Paris. —The dedication is in Latin, 


French, and Englifh—is followed by a preface—the preface is fol- 
lowed by an introduction—the introduétion by a preamble—the pre- 
eed amble by the firft and laft chapter, all written in French and Eng- 
fh, and in all of which there is an attempt at humour, but humour 


By dot of the moft elepant kind. 

‘ a defign of the whole, however, is to acquaint the Public that, 

re 4 Ong revolving the matter in his mind, and endeavouring to 

i “out fome plan that might throw light upon the numerous and 
waintelligible rules of moft grammars, with their endlefs train of 
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‘Se exceptions, and fpare to youth the pains he was at himfelf, he 
4 at laft contrived a pradical fcheme, confilting of little fenten 
firft fhort and eafy, and gradually longer and harder; by which 
means all grammatical difficulties are effeftually removed, their rales 
varioufly illu(trated, and the ftudy of languages made fo very eas 
+ | that the moft difficult may be learned by perfons of the meaneg “dy 
a8 pacity, by degrees and infenfibly, and in the fame eafy Way as chil. 
dren acquire their mother tongue. | 
In this fcheme, we are told, the French tongue is canfidered ;, 
the inflrument by which the others are to be acquired; and thoy 
the Author means to extend it to more languages in time, yet he 
confines it at prefent to the Greek and Latin, and the eight capital 
| living languages of Europe, all which he makes more particular pro, 
| feflion of teaching. 
. A perfon who has learned French by this fcheme, the Author lays, 
{ may learn any one of the other nine languages in the {pace of four 
or five months; at leaft, he may learn it fufficiently to be able to 
underitand an eafy book, or to carry on a converfation on any com. 
mon topic in it,—This work, however, which, when complete, is 
not only to be a fcience of words, but the quinteflence (our Authors 
own words) of true learning by excellence, is neither finithed nor 
yeady for publication: it has already cott the Author ten years |x 
bour, and will require at leaft ten more to perfect it.—If he perfeds 
it in twenty, he will be well employed, and may fay,—~—Jauqut 
OPUS EXEGI, &c . 3 
Being unwilling to withhold the fruits of his refearches and dif. 
coveries {fo long from the Public, he intends publifhing, by fabfcrip. 
tion, in lefs than a year—JA French and Englifh pradical Gramna, 
a French and Englifh grammatical, fynonimous, and profedical Di&ionan, 
| and a Book of Dialogues. Quid dignum tanto h 
Art. 44. 4 Letter to the Guardians of the Poor of Bury St, Ei: 
_ mund’s in Suffolk, on the great Increafe of the Rates for the Maia- 
,»__ tenance of the Poor in that Town ; with Hints towards an Inquiry 
into the Caufes and Remedy thereof, and Remarks on the Dutyof 

a Guardian. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 1778. 

The evils here complained of re{pecting the management of the 
poor not being confined to the town of Bury St. Edmund’s, the Av 
thor’s remarks, which are fenfible and pertinent, merit attention be 
yond the diftri€t for which they were originally intended. f 
Art. 45. Garrick in the Shades; or, a Peep into Elyfum. A 

Farce, never offered to the Managers, &c. 8vo, 18. Southerm 

Traduces the charaéter of Garrick, becaufe Garrick was rich and 
{according to the Author) awaritious. That he was wealthy, 14 
fact 100 notorious to be queftioned ; but, that he was miferly, isa 
affertion which we believe to be founded in miftake, .We Anew bia, 
and we loved him as much for his virtues, as we admired him. ft 

his agreeable talents, In aword, there is more of ill-natore thi 
4 of wit ¢ Or trath in this ungenerous infult on the memory of a 0a 


Ces, ap 














N who was the delight of the age in which he lived, : = 
? + We do not, however, mean to fay that this piece is deftitet 
| of «wit, | 3 par 
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art 46. 4 Narrative of the Origin and Prograf of the Profi 
tion againft the Rev. EdwardEvanfen, lave Viear-of Tewkelbury, in 
the County and Diocefe of Glouceitet. By Neait Havard, Genc. 
Town-Clerk of the Borough of Tewkefbury. ‘8vo. 158. Robin- 


fon. 1778. | . 


Art. 47. 4 Word at parting: Being a few Obfervations on a mu- 
tilated Sermon and an Epiftle Dedicatory to the worthy Inhabitants of 
Tiwkefury, (Fc. lately publifhed by Edward Evanfon, M.A. To 
which are added, the Arguments of Counfel in the Court of De- 
legates touching Mr. Evanfon’s Profecution. By Neaft Havard, 
Gent. Town-Clerk of the Borough of Tewkefbury. - 8vo, 1°. 
Robinfon. ~~ relive ‘+ 
Mr. Havard has now found how vexatious and dangerous: it is to 

meddle in difputes of this kind. ..Jt.is trae, he was, as appears, un- 
warily involved in it, and as the caufe proceeded, he koew nat how 
to withdraw; the paflions were engaged, and warmed, apd from 
having been at firft (probably) a moderate man, he becomes a zea- 
lous partizan,—an orthodog fon of the Church. 

How ftrange it is that mankind fhould require tobe fo often re- 
minded of this plain truth, that no church, or party, can of them- 
felves conftitute orthodoxy ; and ftranger ftill, that Chriftians fhould 
forget, that the Bisre is the only ttandard of CurisT1Aw ortho- 
doxy! And is there not fomewhat fhocking in the very mention of 
a trial for Here/y, in the court of a Protestant Bifhop ? In Popijh 
courts, indeed, it may not feem wonderful. : 

The Tewkefbury affair is, however, now determined.—If Mr. 
Evanfon has been, in any meafure, imprudent, his oppofers have, 
no doubt, been too. warm,—In moft violent difputes, we generally 
fee error enlifted on both fides.—But how much is it to be wifhed 
that all angry’altercation were at leaft banithed the re/igteus world, 
and that all denominations would make it their efpecial care and 
ftudy to promote peace and good neighbourhood, in the cultivation 
of aChriftian temper and practice; an objeét infinitely more im- 
portant than ax exad? agreement-(which is impofible) as to mere mat- 
ters of belief and opinion, on points concerning which the wifefl and 
belt men, in all ages, and in all countries, have differed.—In this 
view, 1t would, we imagine, have been no lofs to the Public,, if 
thefe pamphlets, which few, perhaps, will think it requifite to pur- 
chafe, had never made their appearance. H 

Novets and MEMOIRS. e 
Art. 48. Coxheath, A Novel. Ina Series of Letters. Bya 
Lady.. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Fielding and Walker. 

The title of this novel led us to expect, what the relation of the 
adventures of an'encampment in the hands of a mafter might have 
produced, wit and fatire; inftead of which we meet with nothing 
but that kind: of fentimental narrative, which, though in itfelf not 
cabeafant, has.been ferved up in fuch a variety of ways by the pre- 
wat race of “novelifts, that we are almoft fick of the difh. ‘* No 
ee fays Mifs in her teens ;—‘*‘ grey-bearded Reviewers are 
00 wife to be fentimental’; go, fetch me the novel immediately, I 
am fure ’tis a. good one.” 
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_ Art. 49.. The Sylph. A Novel. 12mo.° 2 Volumes, 53. 


Lowndes. 
This novel has the uncommon merit of fome originality jg jt, 
plan ; the ftory is agreeably related; and many good moral refer. 
tions are fuggefted in the courfe of the narrative. &; 
Art. 50. Memoirs of Lady Eliza Audley. By Mrs, Cartwright 
Author of Létters on Feutule Education, 12m0. 2 Vols. 5 8 fewed., 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 1779. Den ; 
Mrs. Cartwright cannot, with propriety, ftyle herfelf the Author 
of thefe Memoirs, fince they are a tranflation from the French, The 
original was publifhed about the year 1760. ‘We faw the book when 


_ it firft came out, but do not remember the title. We do, however 


recollect a tranflation of it, which was done by the late Dr. Gol. 
{mith ; although he did not put his name toit. The title of the 
Doétor’s tranflation was ** Memoirs of Lady Harriet Butler*,” Perhaps 


‘Mrs. C. was ignorant of this former tranflation, when the fat down 


to the fame tafk ;—but, however that may have been, the has ce. 


‘tainly made too free with the Public, by giving it as Ler own work, 


BoTAN ¥. 

Art. §1. 4 Catalogue of the Plants in the Garden of ‘fobn Blak. 
burne, Efq; at Orford, Lancafbire. Alphabetically arranged, a. 
cording to the Linnzan Syitem. By Adam Neale, Gardener. 8yo, 
Warrington. 1779. | 
Although the prefent catalorve throws no new light on the {cience 

of. botany, it merits, however, the notice of all who ftudy this agree. 

able fcience. By the means of fuch compilements, the gardens of thot 


‘who delight in the cultivation of rare and curious plants, are rep- 


dered more generally ufeful: as thefe publications ferve to pint ou 
the places where a {carce or valuable p'ant may be found, or where 
feeds, roots, young plants, &c. may be obtained. y 

The difpofition of Mr. Neale’s catalogue is a'phabetical, and the 
names are taken from the Linnean fyftem, being, as the prefatory 


‘advertifement fets forth, ‘ carefully referred to Miurray’s edition of 


Linnzus.’ | 
__ The garden of Mr. Blackburne, at Orford, is fo much celebrated 
by all true lovers of botany, both in England and abroad, that the 


. prefent catalogue muft be very acceptable to thofe who with to furvey 


this noble, we might fay, this princely collection. It merits, fit- 
ther, the attention of the botanift, on account of the long fandivg 
o Seeral of the plants ;, the colleétion being one of the oldett in thts 
*kingdom :--above all, the great number of curious fucculent and 


“bulbous plants, will attract the eye of the connoiffeur, 


We can only add our with, that all the botanical gardeners in 
Great Britain would follow the example of the venerable owner 
the Orford Colle&tion, by publifhing fimilar catalogues of the tre: 
fures which they have in poffeffion; among which, we fhould 
glad to fee laid open to pyblic view, thofe of Kew-gardens, of Dr. 
Pitcairn’s gardens, of Dr. Fothergill’s, and others, diitinguithed by 
the number and rarity of the productions which they contain. FAS 


—_— 





* Vid, Review, vol. xxv. p. 472. : 
. Revicyoy! 
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RetiGcious and ConNTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 52. Letters to a Lady inclined to enter into the Communion of 
the Church of Rome. By William Law, M. A*. Now firft printed. 
gvo. 18 6d. Phillips, &e. 1779 
Although the author of this pamphlets has been dead many years, 

he is ftil] remembered with honour. The excellent {pirit difcovered 

in-his conduct and his writings, though fome things in the Jatcer are 
very objectionable, muft be always efteemed. He was a Non-juror, 
and amyftic, and an avowed enemy of that Devil, Hammon Rea- 
fon ¢. His opinion feems to have been, that ne Chriflian Church 
was entirely free from an Antichriftian {pirit; and on this con- 
fideration, chiefly, he feems to reft his argument in adviiing the 
lady with whom he correfponds, to continue in the commu- 
nion of the Church of England.  Proteftants will be furprifed, 
and juitly. fo, when he expreffes a doubt, ‘ whether the Church of 
Rome, or England, has the moft helps to a folid and fubftantial 
piety.’. However, on the particular point of leaving the latter for 
the former, he {peaks in thefe terms: ‘ I ftay in the church of Eng- 
land, becaufe providence has placed me in its communion, and be- 
caufe it has the terms of falvation; I with every thing that is fchif- 
matical in it was removed, by thofe who have a power of removing 
it; I do not go over to the Church of Rome, becaufe that would be 
fhewing my approbation of thofe reafons on which the governors of 
that church proceed in their divifion from others, and would make 
me guilty of all the wrong fteps they have taken, This is not the 
cafe of thofe who are educated in that Church ; they may be free 


from all the {chifmatical or unjuft proceedings of their governors, as 


the private members of any other church may ; but it feems to be the 
cafe of thofe that rencunce the Church of England for that of Rome; 
fuch an act, I think, muft make them a party to all that the Church 
of Rome has done in relation to the fehifm. Thefe feem to be the 
only principles of piety and religion, for ferious Chriftians to found 
their peace on, in this divided {tate of the Church, where the divi- 
fion is wholly owing to the unreafonable claims and uncharitable 
proceedings of the governors on both fides, and where both retain 
all that is of the effence of religion. We can neither ftay in,one 
communion, nor go into another, but we are in the fame ftate, as to 
the unity of the church; every part is in a ftate of divifion, and 
chargeable with contributing to the caufe of it. The thing that we 





are to look for, therefore, is not to be out of a divided part of the 


church, which is impoffible, till it pleafes God to alter the ftate of 
Chriftendom, but that we may live free from fchifmatical principles 
and paflions, and wholly attentive to every thing that the mott adda 
love of God, the moft perfect love of our neighboar, and the higheft 
imitation of the fpirit, life, and fufferings of our blefled Saviour ree 


“quire of us.’ 


~, Without taking farther notice of what is faid relative to the par- 
Heular fubject mentioned in the title, we fhall only add a fhort ex- 
* Author of A ferious Call to a devout and holy Life, a number of 
Controverfial Tratts, and an edition of the works of Jacob Behmen ; 
for which fee Review Vol. xxxii., p. 442. 
t We think we remember fuch an expreflion in fome of honeft 
William’s zealous writings, 
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tract or two from what this writer adds on the fubjeét of enquiry and 
fpeculation ; * If we look into hiftory (be fays) we-can hardly find 
cherchman remarkable for an uncommon extent of learning, withoy, 
having troubled the world with fome inventions of ‘his own, fome 
fancicd improvements on the common chriftianity. The great O;;. 

en was one of the firft inftances of this kind; he. was celebrated ds 
the oracle of learning, as a pofieffor of all the {ciences; along with 
this, he was of a very pious and mortified life, and full of contempr 
of the world: burt, for my own part, I fhould have left his converfy. 
tion, his deep difcoveries, and allegorical explanations of Scripture, 
to'have (pent my time and learned religion with a poor mechanic 
that I have fomewhere read of, whofe heart and life was governed’ 
this {pirit;—‘* I defire nothing but to love, adore, praife and 
God, in every thing, and for every thing.” Was the-world to fee 
this remark on learning, they would in all probability impute it to my 
want of learning; and though they would be very right im jadping 
nmty pretenfions to learning not to be great, yet it would be unjutt to 
think me an entire diranger to the nature of it. But I profels to 
you, that whatever parts or learning | am poffeffed of, 1 think itas 
neceflary to live under a continual apprehenfion of their being a 
{nare and temptation to me, as of any worldly diftinétions, whetheref 
riches or dignity, I fhould be poffefled of : and I defire no‘ other im- 
provement of -{cience or knowledge, nor to fee into any depths, bat 
fuch as penitence, humility, faith, hope, charity, the pure love of 
God, and an abfolute refignation to his providence, fall difcover 
to.me.——— ! a - : ; 

‘1 am not againft. our ufing all the ‘arguments that..reafon and 
learning can furnith. us with, in defence of religion; but I think we 
are much miftaken, when we place our chief ftrength there, and 
conclude that chrittianity muift profper, or infidelity decline, according 
as all objections and difiiculties are more or lefs cleared up and folved. 
For as religion never-entered into the fallen world that way,- by con- 
defcending to exptain all the difficulties, or anfwer the objections 
that ignorance, malice, felf-love, pride, curiofity, wit, or worldly 
learning, could bring againft it; as no revelation from God ever 
dealt in this manner, with this kind of adverfaries, {0 it is-againt 
reafon to think, that it muft now, or at any other time,. be fupported 
-in that manner. For thefe tempers have no right or claim to be at- 
fwered or fatisfied in their own way as they are only fo many dif- 
orders or corruptions of the foul, fo they are to have no relief from 
religion, but that of dying before it.~— 3 . ’ 

* As to the relief which is fought for in fuch difcoveries, huml- 
lity, faith, and refignation make it needlefs, and give the mind.a 
comfort and reft in God, which cannot be equalled by any fuch fpt- 
calative light: for my own part, this one faying, ** Shall not the 
judge of all the world do right?” is more to me, is a ftronger fup- 
port to my mind, and a better guard againft all anxiety, shan the 
deepeit difcoveries that the moft fpeculative inquifitive minds could 
help me to.’ & 4 9 , 8 
_. Thefe paffages we leave to the confideration of aur Readers.-——The 
laft of thefe letters is dated May 29, 1732. Though they treat on che 
‘scurcumftance of entering into. the. communion of the Church of 
Rome, they have refpect to the particular fituation of the lady 


her 
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her family on other accounts. In fome parts they bear flrong marks 
of Mr. Law’s peculiar and ftriking manner, and give intimations of 
his myftical turn in other refpecis, but not like what is to be found 
in the rett of his writings, One principle, though not exprefsly de- 
clared, feems implied, and runs through this tract, viz. e {uppoli- 
tion of fome. inherent fandtity attending the office of what he would 
call the chrillian priefhood, which directly leads us towards the 
Church of Rome. !t is to be prefumed there are few, if any proteftant 
readers who will not think that there are many reafons for avoiding 
the Roman communion more weighty than any that is here fug- 
fted. WH, 
ae 53- Advice to Youth; or, the Advantages of early By. 
Defigned for the Ufe of Schools, as well as young Apprentices 
and Servants ; to promoce the Art of readiog Englifh, and draw 
the Attention to Matters of the greateft Importance in early Life, 
By John Fawcett, Mafter of a Boarding-fchool at Brearley-Hall; 
near Halifax. t2mo. 1s. 6d. Leeds, printed; London, fold 
by Johnfon, &c. 1778. . 7 
This Author appears earneftly to defire the comfort and happinefs 
of thofe for whom he writes, His addrefs is fervent and affectionate, 
and many proper and ufeful exhortations are delivered. His plan is 
Calviniftical, and he feems:rather perplexed with the queftion, 
* Why fhould we call men to know, love, and fear God, when they 
have no power for it?’ But why fhould fuch a queftion be introduced 
at all, efpecially in an Addrefs to Youth? Let it rather be left to 
metaphyficians and polemical theorifts! We are, however, unwilling 
to cenfure a work fo well intended. While fo many writings appear, 
as Mr. Fawcett ob/erves, which tend to loofen, if not wholly to 
deftroy all regard to truth and virtue in youthfel minds, we are 
glad to fee publications, on every plan, which are calculated to 
afift and ftrengthen {uch momentous principles. This valuable end 
may be anfwered, if youth will attend, by this performance, as well as 
by others, of fuperior or of inferior merit, among the variety of books 
of this kind, which are extant in the Englith language. 


H 


Art. §4. n Effay on the Toleration of Papifis. 8vo. 1s. Dod.’ 


fley. 1779. 

The defign of this eflay isto thew that, while liberty remains a 
public bleffing, religious toleration mult be confidered as a meafure 
highly conducive to the general intereft; and that teligious ‘and 
civil freedom have nothing to fear from the indulgence which the 
government has lately fhewn its Roman Catholic fabjects. 

The Author fays, that he never wifhes to feé a repetition of ‘the 
flavith fuperflitions and encroachments of Rome; but the fituation of 
the world, he thinks, is not at prefent expofed to them. The pre- 
fent face of Europe, we are told, is different from that barbarous 
and gloomy region, where thofe deep foundations were laid for 
faperitition and prieitcraft. Commerce, refinement and philofophy, 
have difpelled that general darknefs which concealed their batefal 
defigns; and the ftupendous edifice is crumbling faft away, and 
totters on the brink of deftruéction. 

The Author contents himfelf with a few general reflections; but 
this effay is written with elegance, and fhews an enlarged, liberal, 
and manly turn of thought. ; , 
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S ER MON S&S. 

I. The Neceffity and Advantage of religious Principles in the Soldiery~ 
Preached before Sir George Savile’s Regiment of Yorkthire Mili. 
tia, and aCompany of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, in Camp, 
Aug. 2, 1778. By Thomas Bateman, A.M. Chaplain to the 
Duke of Gordon, Vicar of Whaplode, Lincolnshire, &c.  4to, 
1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

We meet with nothing in this difcourfe to entitle it to particular 
notice, except the Author’s zeal againft enthufialls and fanatics, with 
whom he thus bamourou/ly difclaims all alliance: ‘* Let not this be 
underitood as if fpoken in behalf of the offentatious ravings of many 
modern enthufiaits on the one hatid,—or of as many moping and 
melancholy fanatics,—which fome fools, but more knaves, have of. 
ten affumed for private and pecuniary, bat oftener for worfe pur. 
pofes.—Befhrew the preacher, who would recommend the leat tine. 
ture of either as requifite in the military character—who would fend 
the whole foldiery together upon a religious knight-errantry—and 
prefcribe to the fuperior officers to become knights of the woeful 
figure—to the inferior, according to their refpettive ranks, to be- 
come proportionably more difmal.” 

JI. At the Cathedral Church of Hereford, before the venerable the 
Dean, &c. Aug. 19, 1778; being the Day on which he held his 
Vifitation, By the Rev..Thomas Horne. 4to. 6d. Baldwin.’ 
Inftruion for the inftructors. 

YI. Chriftianity an cafy and liberal 8yftem ; that of Popery, abfurd ard 
burdenfome—Preached at Salters Hall, Nov. ¢, 1773. By Hogh 
Worthington, jun. &8vo. 6d. Buckland, &c. 
A feafonable and fenfible difcourfe, in which the errors of Popery 

are properly reprefented; It feems that the prefent times render it 

highly expedient to guard people, frequently and ferioufly, againt 
the delufions of the Church of Rome, while we maintain a charitable 

and Chriftian fpiric towards its particular members. q 

1V. The Death of Samuel, and the Lamentation made for him, conf 
dered and improved—Occafioned by the Death of Mr. Samuel Wil- 

ton, who departed this Life, Jan. 2:, 1779, aged 08. By N, 

Hill. Publithed at Requefl. svo, 6d. Buckland. 

A pious lamentation and improvement of the death of a good 
man, who had been, as the Preacher expreffes it, ‘* at once an or 
nament and pillar” of the church of which ke was a member. 

V, .At the Chapel Royal of St. James’s Palace, on Ath-Wednefday, 
1779. By Robert Lord Bifhop of London, Dean of his Majelty’s 
Chapels. ato. Cadel] and Dodfley. | 
A fenfible difcourfe from Luke xiii. 1, 2, 3.—His Lordthip con: 

fiders fome of the :eafons, upon which we may prefume our blefled 

Saviour’s determination to be founded; wiz. that we are not wat- 

ranted to infer from great and fignal calamities any great and uncom: 

mon wickednefs in the fufferers.—On the grounds of reafon ard ¢x- 
perience, however, and from our notions of the wifdom and justice 
wf God, we may be allowed, his Lordthip fays, to obferve a more 
equal providence difpenfed in the fates of kingdoms, than in the af; 
fairs of individuals. The cafes are widely different; and. the fame 
reafons, motives, and ends, do not hold in both. Kingdoms and 


nations, as fuch, are beings of the prefent world, and they are on 
.  poxie 
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noxious to the judgments of God in this. life only; therefore the 
counfels of God with regard to them may be governed by other 
rales: and we are warranted to eltimate their profperity and adver- 
fity by meafures different from thofe by which we ought to judge of 
the merits and demerits of private perfons, The language of {fcrip- 
ture is in this refpect agreeable to the univerfal teftimony of hiftory ; 
that righteoufne/s exalteth a nation, but wickedne/s is not only a reproach, 
hut in the end fure deftru@ion to any people. It hath pleafed God fo to 
conttitute the nature and order of things, that the one follows the 
other by certain confequence; and fometimes too by his peculiar 
decree.—The Bifhop conclades his difcourfe with fome very ferious 
obfervations on the moral aod religious ftate of this nation. _ 

VI. A Difeourfe previous to a Day of general Humiliation, appointed 
to be obferved by public Authority, Feb. 10, 1779+ 4tO» 1 
Canterbury printed, and fold by Buckland in London. 

This appears, from a preface by ‘ the Editor,’ to be a fermon 
written on fome former occafion, and now feafonably reprinted, as 
applicable to prefent times and circumftances. . Its defign is to thew 
‘ how righteoufnefs and profperity have been infeparable companions, 
ring and falling together, in the mof remarkable ftates.’? The in- 
ference and application are ebvious.—We think we have feen this 
difcourfe before,—or one nearly fimilar to it; but we cannot recol- 
let the author. The Editor has added fome pertinent zofes; in 
which he has introduced a few ftrictures on the. progrefs of Me- 
thodifm, ‘* that vulgar frenzy of the times,” as fome one ftyles it : 
—or in our Editor’s phrafe—* that usintelligible jumble of fcripture 
phrafes and fcripture paffages.’? But, perhaps, the zeal of this Wri- 
ter carries him rather too far, when he tells us that he looks upon 
Methodifm ‘ as a judgment of the Almighty, who for our wickednefs 
permits this rang delufon to remain among us.’ 

SERMONS preached on the late GENERALF ast, Feb. 10, 1779. 
I. Before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey-Church, 

Weitminiter. By Beilby Lord Bithop of Chefter. 4to. 15, 

Payne, &c. 

This judicious difcourfe, containing many important and feafon- 
able truths, and exprefled with an elegant fimplicity of language, 
well deferves the ferious attention ofievery friend to virtue, religion, 
and his country-—His Lordthip thews, that thofe unhappy diffen- 
tions which have fo long torn the ftate in pieces; which have been 
one principal caufe of our prefent evils ; and which, if not timely 
extinguifhed, or at leaft greatly mitigated, will probably lead (as ia 
all great empires they have univerfally led). to final ruin, take their 
rife from what few feem to fufpect, the want of RELIGIOUS PRIN-~ 
CIPLE., He points out the genuine and natural effects of RELIGIOUS 
PRINCIPLE. on the haman mind, and fhews that it will give us every 
thing which our prefent fituation feems more peculiarly to require, 
PUBLIC SPIRIT, UNANIMITY, AND UNSHAKEN FORTITUDE. 

II. Before the Honourable Houfe of Commons, at St. Margaret’s, 
Weitminfter. By George Stinton, D.D. F.R.S. and S, A. 
Chancellor of the Church of Lincola, and Prebendary of Peterbo- 
rough. 4to. 1s. Dodfley, &c. 

A candid, judicious difcourfe trom the words—Fear God: bonour 
the King. 
| I{l. Jo 
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IH. In the Church of St. Anne, Dublin, on the roth of February, 
17795 being the Day appointed for a General Fait, &c. By Tho. 
mas Leland, D.D. 4to. 1s. Conant, : 

' This difcourfe contains much feafonable and important inftruétion, 
expreffed with great energy. The following extract will give our 
Readers an ideaof the Doctor’s ftyle and manner : 

‘ Britain was the joy of the whole earth. People the moft dif. 
tant bowed before her: nations the moit opulent did her fervice, 
She was ‘* replenifhed and made glorious.” But thou, O Lord, hag 
again hidden thy face, and we are troubled! The arm of the child 
is lifted againft the parent, and they of our own kindred and lan. 
guage have turned their eyes from ‘‘ the rock whence” they “ are 
hewn,” War, and clamour, and animofity, are our portion: jg 
our councils divifion, in our ftreet» complaint, in our houfes mourn. 
ing; hunger and nakednefs (here more efpecially in our own af. 
fliéted borders) clamouring for relief; poverty and calamity uttering 
their piercing cries; hideous impatience for rapine and bloodthed; 
the cruelty of defpair, the blind rage of envy ; the melancholy ne- 
ceflity of public juftice, the outrageous defiance of its utmoht feve. 
rity ; the perpetual dread of violence, and life of terror and fafpi- 
cion and anxious precaution, as if we had no civil union, no laws 
for our protection, as if this country were driven back by her dif- 
treffes to the barbarity of ancient times, and the impatience of her 
children were ready to renew the days of outrage and defolation. 

© But not to dwell on the peculiar vifitations of our own unhappy | 
land, let us extend our views, as our affections fhould be extended, 
to our fellow-fubjects.—We know, and it is not the voice of fattion 
which now calls us to acknowledge, with what confidence in the 
arm of fleth, we fcoffed at the firft appearance of hoftility in the re 
volting colonies. Too nearly refembling the great city defcribed by 
the Prophet, we feemed to “ fet our hearts as the heart of God.” 
Who could refit our might, or who could queition our jurifdiction? 
The f{pirits ofthe rebellious were to melt as wax, and the prefump: 
tion of the gainfayers, at our approach, was to die within them. 
We calléd: them weak; we felt them powerful: we talked of fub- 

Adding ; we found refiftance and defiance. In our pride we diated 

fubmiffion ; with equal and perhaps no lefs dangerous pride, they 

renounced all connexion. Here, our mighty men could boait but of 
fome imperfect advantages ; there, our menaces were confounded, 
and ourvaunting turned to difgrace. We looked for fuccefs, and 
behold a fhate ; for victory, and the mercy of our adverfaries was 
our refuge. Another enemy watched the moment of our diftrefs, de 
vifed how we might be brought low, prepared, avowed her hoftili- 
ties, iflued-to the conteft, fhrunk from our affault, and boafted of 
victory. While our foes exalted, we were troubled: our painfal 

_anxiety could not be concealed. And if our native coails have not 

been invaded, we have dreadful and devouring enemies in the midf 
of us; diffention, and clamour, and jealoufy, and mutual accufa: 
tiéns corruption and profligacy beyond the example of former days 
obftinacy and indifference, and unrelenting defiance of God’s righ 
teous judgments.—Such are ‘‘ the figns of the times.” 

Fae words, from which the Doftor difcourfes, are thefe: T hint 


' heart was lifted up, becaufe of thy beauty ; thou haft corrupted thy wif* 
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dim, bY reason of thy brightnefs, I will caft thee to tbe ground ; Twit 

lay thee before kings, that they may bebsld thee. Ezek. xxviii. 17. 

iy. Atone of the Parifh Charches in Northampton, on the roth 
of February, 17793 being the Day appointed by royal Authority, 
for a Fatt, and for imploring God’s Blefling on his Majefty’s 

Arms*. Addreffed to the Officers of the Troops then quartered at 

Northampton. 8vo. 6d. Dicey. 

A plain, ferious difcourfe from Jerem. v. 3. 

y, To a Congregation of Proteftant Diffenters, at Hackney. By 

Richard Price, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo, 1s. Cadell. | 

In a fhort advertifement prefixed to this fermon, the Doétor tells 
ys that it was compofed in fome hafte, and without any particular 
attention to the ftyle ; that it is publifhed partly in compliance with 
the requeft of fome who heard it; and, partly, becaufe it has been 
mifreprefented. The notice which he has taken of public meafures, 
is fuch, he fays, as came neceflarily in his way in difcuffing the fub- 
jet he had chofen, and in confidering the prefent ftate of the king- 
dom. ‘This, however, is the firft time, we are told, in which he 
has entered into politics, in a fermon, and, perhaps, it may be the laft. 

In the latter part of his fermon, the Dodtor draws a very dark and 
difmal pi€lure of the fituation of public affairs, which, though bad 
enough, is, we truft, not fo bad as he reprefents it. He tells us 
that our firength is fpent; but, we hope, he is miftaken. It is 
dificult, indeed, to conceive how any perfon, who is at all conver- 
fant with public affairs, can fay, that our ftrength is yet fpent. 
There is no doubt that this country will yet bear a creat deal of 
ruining, 

Since we wrote the above, we have feen a fecond edition of Dr. 
Price’s fermon, with a poftfcript, containing’ remarks on a paflage 
in the Bifhop of London’s fermon preached at the Chapel Royal on 
Ath-Wednefday laft. See p. 244, of this Review. | 

In this paflage, his Lordthip talks of vifionary and impraéticable 
principles being afflumed as the only true foundations of a free go- 
vernment;. and, in a note, quotes two paffages from Dr. Price’s 
tracts, in order to prove his doctrine concerning government vifranary 
and dangerous. The Dottor, with great {pirit, endeavours to vindi- 
cate his character, and fupport his opinion. Nay, he tells us that the 
language which he has employed, and which has given moft offence, 
bas been hitherto the common language of all the friends of civil li- 
berty, Montefguieu, Mr. Juflice Blackfione, many of the reverend 
Clergy themfelves in their fermons on public occafions, and, parti- 
Cularly,. of the excellent Dr. Lowth, in a fermon preached at the af- 
fizes at Durham in 1764.—It does not appear to us, after confider- 
ing, with the moit accurate attention, the paflage, in the Bifhop of 

ndon’s fermon, to which Dr. Price refers, that his Lordthip meant 
© poiat the Doétor out as a perfon, whofe ftudy it had long been to 
introduce diforder, encourage fedition, (Fc. but that he only meant to 
Mention his principles of government. It is impoflible, indeed, im 
Sur Opiaion, to confider the paflage in any other light. 





Ye Said to have been preached in the church of All Saints, by the 
ev. Mr, Hughes. | 
VI. The 
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VI. The delufive and perfecuting Spirit of Popery—Preached in Monk. 
well-ftreet. By James Fordyce, D.D. 8vo. 138. Cadell, 

This difcourfe, we are told, in the advertifement prefixed, is pub- 

lithed at the affectionate requeft of many who heard it, for whom the 
Preacher entertains a juft refpeét, and whofe approbation he efteems 
a pleafing fan&tion to his well-meant attempt,. at a_crifis when this 
country ems to be in growing danger from Popery. It contains the 
greater part of a fermon on Popery, which the Door preached 25 
years ago, in the prefence, and by the appointment, of a numerous 
and refpectable body of the Scotch clergy, with whom he was then 
nearly connected. 

Many of his readers will, no doubt, differ widely from him in re. 
ard to the danger at prefent to be apprehended from Roman Catho- 
ics; be this, however, as it may, his zeal in a caufe fo intimately 

conneéted with the interetis of truth, virtue, and religion, does him 
honour ; and his fermon, we doubt not, will be confidered by every 
impartial reader, as manly, fpirited, and fenfible. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


F the Gentleman who fent a pamphlet under the fignature of 

‘ an Old Acquaintance *,’ apprehends that fome regard is due to 
what is commonly underftood by that defgnation, he will, at the fame 
time, allow the fuperior claim of an Orp Frienn; efpecially a 
friend who no longer furvives to defend his own fame: fuch was 
Rosciuvs. But, be it obferved, that neither civility to acquaint- 
ance, nor affection to friends, ought to prevail on a Reviewer to 
abufe the public confidence, by a partial reprefentation of the merits 
or defects of the publications that fall under his notice. We have, 
accordingly, fpoken what we really think, of the piece to which this 
note bears fome degree of reference. , 





*,° Obfrvator propofes, as an extenfion of our plan, that we 
fhould criticife the pericaical publications of the times, including 
even the Magazines, If this Gentleman had been aware of the great 
additional trouble we fhould bring upon ourfelves by adopting his 
hint, and of the ixvidious appearance of fo novel a procedure, we, 
probably, had not been favoured with his letter. We are fatisfied, 
however, that his propofal is founded in a laudable concern for thofe 
readers whofe time and money are (particularly in the initance which 
he points out) fpent upon the moft worthlefs productions of the prefs. 





+i+ Weare much concerned to hear fo bad an account of the 
health of our old Correfpondent J.B. He has our very fincere 
withes for his fpeedy and complete recovery. 

K&S Capt. Carver’s Travels in America will be continued in oar ntkt 
Review. 
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* Though the hand-writing is not recognifed, we have no fofpi- 
cion of falfe pretences: notwithftanding what fuftice Burdus ufed 
| fagaciouily to remark, in regard.to anonymous letters: “ Lalway’s 
faid he, look upon that Mr. Anonymous to-be a very fafpicious fellow. 
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